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I Am Taking Murray’s Place 


By HERBERT WILNER 


1 woRK IN this place, Hector’s Auto Service, for about six years I've 
been working there. We own the building, the Boss I mean, Mr. 
Hector, and for two months now I’ve been the Manager of the place. 
The way we do it is a guy cracks up his car and he calls his insurance 
man and they'll tell him right off to bring the car to Hector’s, or it's a 
real bad wreck and they'll tell him to call us and we'll send out the 
truck and bring him in. That’s where my job begins sometime, goin’ 
out to the wrecks and estimating the work right there. But I do every- 
thing in the place. J take care of the books, I help out on the cars, I 
order parts, I boss the help, and since I became Manager I do the hir- 
ing, which is how all this started with Marvin Alfedora who got it in 
his head to come lookin’ for a job at our place the very first time I 
started this hiring business. 

Anyways, it’s a big place we got and is the biggest independent 
auto repair outfit in New York. I get to thinking about that some- 
times and I figure it means we're the biggest in the country and that 
means we're the biggest in the world and I’m the Manager of the 
whole place now, which means a lot to me. I can’t help thinking about 
it every morning I drive into work from where we live in Kew 
Gardens and got the radio on with the news and the time and the 
weather and all that crap when it hits me you're the Manager of this 
pretty big place and here are all these cars pourin’ into the City and 
all the kinds of lousy jobs guys got in all the thousands and thousands 
of places in New York and you got this real deal for yourself will be 
for the rest of your life and after I think of that I’m all of a sudden 
listenin’ to the news like the guy’s really talkin’ mostly to me. My wife 
is always needlin’ me lately I got a big head about this Manager busi- 
ness and says if you come over New York in an airplane you wouldn't 
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even see our place, which is one way to look at it, I suppose, if you're 
a pilot or a bird or somethin’, but most of the people I know still work 
on the ground and any auto insurance guy in New York knows our 
place and knows me. Anyways, I think all of this maybe has got some- 
thing to do with this Marvin Alfedora came to work for us a month 
ago and only lasted two weeks. Sometimes I can still hear him here. 
Sometimes I even see him. 

Before I got to be Manager, though, it was the other kind of need- 
lin’ my wife used to do for about three years, and it was all about this 
Murray used to be the Manager before me. He was the guy made me 
feel I maybe ought to kill him to get something decent for myself in 
the place. Just to look at him every morning was something right off 
would ruin my day. A little skinny guy with a sneaky mustache and 
this oily face and rat's eyes. All he ever talked about was those god- 
damned ulcers of his like they were a couple of jewels set in his belly. 
He never could’ve gotten them from any aggravation about his work, 
I could tell you that, ’cause all he ever thought about was what it was 
he was gonna eat next, like he really had a Longchamps menu when 
all he could eat anyway was this crud came in the baby jars and that’s 
what he'd do for lunch. He'd rack up about a dozen of those jars on 
his desk and hang his head over them and lap right through it all with 
one hand on his belly like it was givin’ him this terrific pain but suck- 
in’ it all down anyway like some kid would over a malted. He'd finish 
one jar and then slide it with the back of his hand off the desk and into 
the waste paper basket and then racked up the next one. Right there 
in the office! 

He was the one kept me from my raises ‘cause the Boss couldn't 
pay out to two people for one man’s work and that’s what my wife was 
always needlin’ me about. For the last three years it was like that, 
puttin’ up with Murray, with the lousy pay, with all the headaches for 
the kind of work it is, six floors and still not enough space for all the 
wrecks and the Boss yellin’ space is money and to get the cars out, 
and the customers pilin’ up in the office on a Friday yellin’ they want 
their cars, and the idiots we got workin’ there yellin’ about what I 
wanted them to do about this car and that one, and the insurance 
guys callin’ up, and the goddam racket all day from hammerin’ on the 
cars so that by the time I got home every night I thought my head was 
separatin’ and then my wife would start all through dinner and there 
was nothing left of the day except a couple of hours in front of the 
television tryin’ to figure out what the hell was goin’ on in that stupid 
box and why it was I was thirty-six already and closer to dead than 
to the time I was born and I oughta have somethin’ just a little better 
out of everything. 
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Then it was about a month ago Murray comes in and quits. Just like 
that he quits a job, a place he'd been at for sixteen years. 


“It’s damp here. I gotta go to Florida or I'll die in this cold place.” 


That's all he said. He picked up his baby crud in a crate was big 
enough for an engine, and then goodbye Murray. 


I was the Manager now and up to a hundred and ten a week and a 
bonus thrown in the end of the year. I called my wife right away and 
she came into New York and we had dinner at the Copa and a regular 
little party and we even danced and it was a little like it used to be at 
the beginning. So that’s when my life began at Hector’s Auto Service. 

It lasted a couple of days. Marvin Alfedora came after that. 


We didn’t need anyone for Murray’s place since I’d been doin’ all 
the work anyway, but the Boss fired the girl worked the switchboard 
and did a little stuff in the office ‘cause he thought it would be a good 
idea to get a guy just for the phone and a little typing and help me out 
later on maybe in the shop a little. What it was really was the girl was 
hustlin’ all the time with the insurance guys and the Boss couldn't 
take it, someone usin’ his place for a little business on the side. 


For the new man we were gonna need, I hadda do the interviewin’ 
and the hiring. That's how it comes Marvin Alfedora was my fault. I 
put the ad in the Times and the next morning there was a line of them 
about fifty long when I got to work. And they do all this talkin’ about 
good times and my wife yellin’ before I got to be Manager, like you 
hop out and get another job anywhere just like that. Anyways, even if 
I never done any hiring before I knew you didn’t just take one from 
the first guys showed up no matter how good. Also I didn’t really 
want anybody was too good, and there were about five of these guys 
in the morning looked like they came down from golf in Scarsdale. 
So what happened was about two o'clock I'd gone through everyone 
answered the ad and there were no more coming in and all I had was 
the names and phone numbers of about four of them and then the 
Boss came in and wanted to meet the new man. When I told him we 
didn’t have anyone yet he made those noises he always does in his 
throat whenever he’s makin’ out his aggravation is too much and 
mumbles somethin’ about this place aint Wall Street and just take 
someone could talk and type a little. So that’s what I did and maybe 
Marvin Alefdora wasn’t all my fault then. 

We shut up shop at six when we're not goin’ overtime and he came 
in five minutes before that. Now I stay a half hour later than that 
every day gettin’ in a little work on the books, but how would he 
know that? Who ever heard of comin’ for a job interview at a time 
like that? And he sailed in and looked around for all the world like it 
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was five in the morning and he was the first on line. Then he began 
this grinnin’ like he’d outfoxed New York. 

He was dark in this Italian kind of way and had about the biggest 
head I ever saw on anybody, and maybe the head looked even bigger 
the way he had those little shoulders, hardly any shoulders at all, like 
a couple of little hooks stickin’ out of his neck. Then he had a big 
nose. It wasn’t bent or really anything. It was just big and wide and 
heavy like and sorta was his whole face the first look you got. He had 
very bad eyes too. He had those metal framed glasses no one wears 
anymore and the lenses in them were so thick when he was workin’ in 
the office and the sun came in about one o'clock all you could see on 
his head were those two blinding things like a couple of brights on a 
dark street. The rest of his face was really nothin’. I mean it. After 
his nose everything sorta disappeared a little bit. He had nice teeth, 
I suppose, but with his mouth that far back it gave me the chills a 
little when he smiled. You got to feelin’ it was a lot of little bones way 
in his head. 

It was more the way he talked the first time you saw him made you 
think he was queer. Maybe it was ‘cause the nose was so big and the 
way the mouth was you thought he was really talkin’ with his nose. 
Anyways, his voice came from somewhere in there. It was kinda deep 
and nice that way, but with somethin’ sorta dronin’ in it all the time 
like a not so hot motor would. Mainly it was the way he had of sayin’ 
things wasn’t right. It was a little the way someone would he was 
talkin’ to foreigners and didn’t figure they could understand unless 
he said it that way. I got used to it after a while but no one else in the 
place ever did and it sure sounded queer to me the first time I ever 
heard it. 

“Are you the people,” he said, “that advertised in today’s issue of 
the New York Times for a young man to do office work and that the 
position had a future? I am particularly interested in that part of the 
advertisement about the future.” 

I just kept lookin’ at him. 

“Are you?” he says. 

“What?” 

“Are you the people?” 

“Yeah.” 

Then he shoves his hand out to me. “I am Marvin Alefdora. I am 
twenty-nine. I am Turkish.” 

What did he have to tell me that for right off? Like the Boss said, 
this isn’t Wall Street. Hell, we got this guy must be a Mongolian idiot 
washes our cars. It makes you nervous, that kinda talk right off, so I 
yelled at him without even lookin’ up. 
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“What's your experience?” 

“Yes,” he says, and that’s all. 

“Yes what?” 

I yell this at him and meantime all the help are clockin’ out and 
leavin’ the shop. All the time I’m turnin’ these papers on the desk. 

“I served for three years with the United States Signal Corps at Fort 
Monmcuth. I am very good with radios, and now I am beginning to 
learn about television also.” 

“We got no television in here! What do I care about your service 
record? I mean what's your experience in work? What's your business 
experience?” 

So he begins all this grinnin’ again. 

“I have always worked for the government,” he says, with that 
motor of his buzzin’ away and all of a sudden, I couldn't help it, I'm 
lookin’ right at that nose of his for the fan belt. “I have worked two 
years for the federal government and six months after that for the 
municipal.” 

“Office work?” 

“It was not office work.” 

“So what kinda work was it? Look, I aint got all night! You come in 
here six o'clock lookin’ for a job I already seen a hundred guys for and 
you— 

“Yes. I worked for the United States Post Office, Central Annex, 
Brooklyn. And I worked for the New York Transit Commission. But 
that was not in one place. That was all over the subways.” 

“All over the subways?” What do you mean all over the subways?” 

“I put the bulbs in the sockets?” 

“Put the what in?” 

“Yes. I had a very long pole with a little wire basket at the end of it 
into which the bulbs were fit and by reaching up the pole I could take 
the old bulb out of the socket and then lower the pole and unscrew 
the bulb and then screw in the new one. Then I would—” 

“All right! All right! We don’t need no bulb screwers! Did you do 
office work for the post office?” 

“No. I sorted the letters. I stood in front of the little slots we had 
for the different towns. I worked the towns for one state. I was in 
front of Indiana. The slot for Indianapolis would always fill up first, 
but there was a town called French Lick and every once in a while 
there was something to go in the slot for French Lick. I got to make 
a game of that and I could make the time pass by—” 

“French Lick! Look, just answer me what I ask you. Don’t tell me 
all about any French Lick. You said you worked there two years. 
Why'd they fire you?” 
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“Oh, no! I resigned. I wrote a letter to—” 

“All right! Why'd you quit” 

“My feet hurt.” 

I just was lookin’ at him. 

“You see, I had to stand all the time. They had some stools, but 
there were women there and I always gave my stool to a woman. 
Most of the men—” 

“Look, we need someone with office experience. Thanks for 
comin’ in, but the way I ran the ad you remember—” 

“Yes!” 

So he begins to grin again and doesn’t make any move like he 
thought of leavin’ that night. So I turn my back on him for a while. 
but I don’t hear any door slam and then he begins this coughin’ and 
when I turn around he’s wavin’ some kinda paper at me turns out to 
be a certificate from a business school he’d gone to he said for six 
months. 

Anyways, I ended hiring him. Maybe it was the Boss had given me 
the needle on the afternoon about bein’ too particular and thought 
maybe he was hintin’ this Manager thing was goin’ to my head. Maybe 
I thought this crazy kind of guy was just right for the sorta job it was— 
you know, where he wouldn't think like someone else might all the 
time the job wasn’t up to what he was used to doin’. Hell, if a guy 
could get that worked up about screwin’ those bulbs he might get 
to think workin’ an eight phone monitor board and doin’ a little 
typing in Hector’s Auto Service was already one foot inside General 
Motors. Maybe it was the way he looked and talked about all that 
crap made me—I don’t know. Maybe I was just tired when I hired 
him. 

Anyways, he started the next morning and was right on time. The 
first couple of days he was there I went out a lot on calls and couldn't 
be with him the way I should’ve to show him the little things made up 
the routine we had in the office. So what happened these first few 
days I guess you could expect whenever someone new comes to a 
place. Little things kept gettin’ all screwed up and you had to take 
time out to do it right again or explain it to him. Or he would ask you 
something when you're real busy and he had a way of not even hear- 
ing what you said to him and askin’ again five minutes later. Maybe 
he was tryin’ hard to do it all right and just wanted to make sure. I 
had him right away typing out these Claims of Loss we have to do for 
the insurance companies. You have to fill in the name of the insured 
in three different places and on the second day Marvin was doin’ this 
particular lady’s name was Frances M. Ryan. I remember it even now 
but Marvin couldn’t remember for five minutes the middle initial. 
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“Mr. Luffin,” he calls to me right when I was on the telephone (he 
always called me Mr. Luffin even though my name is Gil for Gilbert 
and was what everybody in the place called me, Gil) “Mr. Luffin, is 
this Frances M. Ryan or is it Frances N. Ryan?” 

“M for Mary,” I tell him. 

Five minutes later when he has to do the name the second time and 
I'm in the back of the shop now gettin’ the right color seat covers for 
this Chevvy has to go by noon, there’s Marvin crept up behind me 
when I didn’t know anyone was there and nearly scared the ass off 
me the way that kinda thing will you're concentrating on something 
else and says to me again, “Mr. Luffin, did you say Francies M. Ryan 
or Frances N. Ryan?” So this time I yelled at him even though he 
never blinked an eye whenever you yelled at him, “I already told 
you. M like in Mary!” So when he asked me the third time I was in the 
can readin’ the paper for a minute in the only time I ever get to myself 
in the place and I hear Marvin yellin’ at me through the door about 
the M and the N again I hadda yell back at him to leave the goddamn 
thing out, they didn’t need no middle initial. 

And he got the telephones mixed up on the first day. We have this 
little monitor board is nothing very complicated, still like everything 
else is once you learn how. Anyways it worked out that first afternoon 
Marvin had me talkin’ to the Boss in his office upstairs all the time 
the Boss thought he was talkin’ to one of the insurance brokers who 
just like that stopped sendin’ us work for a couple of months. What 
made it funny was I thought I had Cavanaugh from Allied Accessories 
on the wire cryin’ to me because we stopped getting our radios from 
him and were goin’ direct to Motorola. So we were at it maybe two 
minutes, me and the Boss. He was talkin’ to me in that greasy way 
he had for the insurance guys and I was yellin’ at him the way you 
always have to with Cavanaugh or he starts to yell at you. After the 
two minutes me and the Boss caught on ‘cause he started in about the 
last insurance smoker and I was yellin’ avout the price for the six tube 
sets without even pushbuttons. The Boss had a little fit about it 
the whole day and didn’t fire Marvin right then because he was glad 
maybe it was only me yellin’ at him and not the broker. I didn’t tell 
anybody in the place and me and the wife had a laugh out of it at 
night. 

But those were all the little things could happen maybe to anyone 
on a new job and except maybe Marvin was kinda slow and tryin’ too 
hard I couldn’t by the first few days guess what we were goin’ to be 
in for in a little while. Marvin just worked out there in the office and 
no one paid him any particular attention except the shop guys could 
see he was somebody new and looked at him a little and then maybe 
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stopped and looked again a little if they heard him talkin’. So for the 
first few days it was all right. Nothing really happened made me feel 
I hadda start thinkin’ of firing him. He came to work right on time 
every morning. He wore those starchy white shirts and a tie pin and 
cuff links and always kept his jacket on, but I didn’t say anything 
about that figuring he’d find out soon enough what kind of dirt there 
was you couldn't even see around our place, and I guess it could’ve 
looked good in the front office except for who was wearin’ it. 

Also he brought these little things in day by day was to help him 
with his work like a little kid with his school supplies it was the begin- 
ning of the term. He brought a cushion to sit on the first day and the 
next day he had another cushion for his back. He got one of them 
upright boards real typists use to keep their copy on. Then he brought 
a paper weight you turned it there was this snow inside and he 
brought maybe five different kinds of lead pencils I could’ve given 
him boxes of we got layin’ in a closet somewhere in the place, and he 
brought a calendar with one of those farms and snow on it and took 
down the one we had was the kind you’d find in any place like ours. 
So he’d sit there in the office with his big head and those eyeglasses 
shining at one o'clock and his big nose and those little shoulders in 
his jacket and starch shirt and tie and all and propped up sorta in his 
pillows and keepin’ at his work. He kept makin’ these little mistakes 
and naggin’ me with too many questions, but otherwise it was all 
right for a while. Then one day it was near the end of his first week 
and I'd been out all afternoon on calls and I come back near quittin’ 
time and there was Marvin in the office grinnin’ at me and I saw right 
away the office was different. What he did was he cleaned up a lot 
and moved some of the furniture around and it looked a little better, 
maybe. So I told him, just like this, “Very good, Marvin,” or something 
like that. I think that’s when it all began, right after that. 

First thing the next morning he has a few minutes free and tells 
me he’s goin’ around the shop. “I should familiarize myself with the 
work,” he says, something like that, and I tell him to keep outa 
trouble, but I suppose I thought it could be a good idea if he went, 
thinkin’ he might be doin’ some little things for me in the shop after a 
while. 

It was at lunch time when Collela, he’s the one mechanic we got, he 
comes screamin’ to me about he was layin’ under the car gettin’ the oil 
pan back on after he’d traced a leak in the bearings with only his feet 
stickin’ out from under the car and this face comes underneath the 
door sorta upside down and yells at him, “What are you doing?” 
so Collela came out from under the car and started this “Whatsa 
matter? What I do?” Because here was Marvin all dressed up and he 
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thought it was some kinda fire inspector finally caught him smokin’ 
under the car and he tried to put out the cigarette before he crawled 
out and hid the butt in his cuff and nearly burned a hole through his 
ankle the cigarette wasn't out yet. Then he remembered seein’ 
Marvin from the office so he chased him out with a wrench and grab- 
bed me at lunch to tell me to keep the queer the hell out of the shop. 
So after lunch I was gonna sound off to Marvin and I hear him an- 
swerin’ the phone. 

“No, this is Marvin. I am taking Murray's place.” 

Maybe he did it before, answered the phone like that, but this was 
the first I heard him. The guy was callin’ didn’t know Murray quit, 
so it was me, naturally, hadda answer it. When I was finished I told 
Marvin plain as I could he didn’t have to say all that and just get me 
there right away. So why couldn't he do that? All he hadda say was 
hold on please, I'll get Gil. Was it so hard to do? But that same after- 
noon when I'd just finshed tellin’ him I'm in the office and the phone 
rings and there he goes again. 

“This is Marvin. I am taking Murray's place.” 

“I just finished tellin’ you not to say that!” 

I yanked the phone out of his hand. When I hang up I'm ready to 
have it out with him right then when he turns this big head up to me 
and talks with this buzzin’ away in that big nose of his. 

“You remarked yesterday that I was doing very well, Mr. Luffin.” 

“Well you aint today! When someone asks for Murray all you have 
to do is—” 

“But the advertisement in the New York Times said the position 
was one with a future and I told you in our interview I was especially 
interested in a place that had a future for me.” 

“Never mind that! We were talkin’ about the phone!” 

I try to stop yellin’ and make it plain to him again when he starts 
in all over about the future. After all, it got me a little sore. It was me 
was takin’ Murray’s place, after six years. It finally comes out he 
heard the Boss talkin’ about opening this other place in Westchester 
and Marvin has figured out I would go there to be the Manager and 
he would stay on here and be the Manager and would be taking Mur- 
ray’s place. I didn’t wanna laugh in his face, he looked so sure about 
it. He really thought in a week or two we'd have the new place the 
Boss talks about ever since I been here. So I told him to be a good 
boy and just do what I said for him to do and in a way he had a kinda 
future there ‘cause he could learn about the car business he kept his 
ears open and watched the work sometime, but he hadda shut up 
and not bother the men out in the shop. So again I said the wrong 
thing to him. Why couldn't I just tell him he should stick to the office 
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or get the hell out? You couldn't tell him anything he turned it the 
wrong way. 

It happened the next day. I was out to lunch and so was Collins. 
He'd been workin’ on this ‘50 Olds a couple of hours tracing out the 
wiring on the signal lights and had it all set up now except he needed 
a new bulb in the front right parking lamp. Now this Collins is a 
sloppy guy and a clock watcher too. Right on the bump of twelve 
he’s outa the place no matter what he leaves in the middle of where 
anyone else would take another five minutes and get the bulb in. 
Especially since the 50 Olds is hard to work on the way they went 
and put the wire junction block for the lights under the radiator 
baffle pans and it takes twenty minutes just gettin’ them outa there 
before you even begin on the two hours it takes on the wires. 

Well, what Marvin must've done in the morning was go back in the 
shop like I said he someday could and asked Collins what he was 
doin’ and when Collins left and clocked out at the office just before 
I went to lunch I heard him say to Marvin, “She’s all set now,” and I 
didn’t make much of it except somebody in the place besides me was 
talking to him. But what Marvin must've done with all of us outa 
there was go back to the car and check the signal lights and seein’ it 
didn’t work in the front right he got at the junction block and figuring 
he was an electrician or something ‘cause he plays with a radio at 
home he went to work. Goodbye! He does Collins’ wiring over again. 
He cuts wires and he splices them into other lines and then he sees he 
not only can’t get the front right goin’ he can’t even get the headlights 
on and it’s time for Collins to get back from lunch and Marvin, soon’s 
I come back back from my twenty minutes sandwich says nothing to 
me and dives out to lunch. When Collins comes back from lunch the 
slob goes and puts the pans back on before he even tries the new bulb 
and then after he gets the bulb in I pass by and he’s standing there 
next to the Olds scratchin’ his head. He starts runnin’ back and forth 
between the dash and the front end and scratchin’ his stupid head. 
So I hadda curse him out for puttin’ the pan back on. That's the kinda 
thing costs us labor we can’t get back, one of the men screws up like 
that. Meantime Collins is havin’ this fit, swearin’ he ought to know if 
his wiring and everything was all set up. Anyhow he’s gotta take off 
the pans. I’m in the office now and I hear him let out this yell like 
some old maid and a cat might they stepped on each other in the 
dark. 

I figured right away it was Marvin and I was waitin’ for him to 
come back from lunch to fire him right off when it worked out I 
couldn't do it. Soon’s he gets back to the office, there’s Collins must’ve 
figured it out too and he’s got Marvin by the throat and shakin’ him 
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up and down and Marvin's makin’ these noises like a seal does and I 
hadda grab hold of Collins and throw him outa there and Collins 
wants to fight with me till I grabbed hold of a tire hammer and got 
him back into the shop tellin’ him I was stil] runnin’ the place and I'd 
just as soon fire him as let him go back to work on the Olds. So I 
couldn't anymore turn around and fire Marvin right on the spot and 
make it look to Collins like I was all the time on his side anyway. So 
that day close to quittin’ time when I had this call to go on it was out 
in Brooklyn where we don’t usually go I figured I could tell Marvin 
in the car he didn’t have to come back to work anymore and we'd mail 
him his check. So I offered him this ride home which would be all 
right because he didn’t live too far from where this wreck was I 
hadda see. And don’t you think just before we left someone calls up 
and once more he says it after what he'd done with those wires and 
after what I told him. 

“This is Marvin. I am taking Murray’s place.” 

That settled it. I was gonna tell him in the car without talking to 
the Boss first about he wasn’t able to do the work for us the way we 
wanted. I waited till we got out of the street traffic and onto the West 
Side Highway. I didn’t say anything unti] then and Marvin didn't 
say boo neither. When I turned around to tell him, what happened 
was I nearly cracked up the car. I thought he was dead. 

He was scrunched up against the door and those little shoulders 
he didn’t even have were stickin’ out the front of his neck and he had 
that big head of his way over the back of the seat. He had his mouth 
half open. But what it was scared the hell outa me was the way his 
eyes were under those glasses. He had his eyeballs rolled back some- 
where inside his head and all you could see was just these whites— 
the way people die, you know. I started sayin’ his name to him and 
lookin’ for a place to pull the car over when he begins all of a sudden 
to snore. With that nose of his it was like the horn went off. So now I 
start yellin’ his name but he doesn’t even move. The whites are still 
there under the glasses where the eyes oughta be. I was gonna pull 
over and shake him, but once you get on the Highway you wanna 
keep the car movin’ so I figured I'd get him up all right after I stop- 
ped for the wreck and then I'd tell him right out. I started goin’ a 
little faster and put the radio on real loud and stopped lookin’ at him. 

The wreck was way out in Flatbush and when I got off the Park- 
way and stopped for the first red light Marvin's sittin’ up straight and 
doin’ this talkin’ to me all of a sudden the way he does I hadda jump. 

“I always fall asleep in a moving car. It has something to do with 
my thyroid. Once in the army this officer—Oh, I live right around 
the corner from here, Mr. Luffin. You must come up to the house 
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with me now. My mother will be very happy to see someone in the 
house.” 

“I gotta get to the wreck. Look, Marvin—” 

“But I want to show you some things that are very important.” 

Then the light changes and the guy behind’s already honkin’ it out. 
I turn the corner and I'm ready to tell him again and damned if it 
isn’t the first house on the block’s his. When he gets ready to open the 
door I put my hand on his shoulder to hold him back and near had 
him around the throat there was that little to the shoulder and I pull 
him back and begin to say, “Look, Marvin, about the job—” when 
this old lady turns out to be his mother got her face in the window 
and beaming at me like I was some girl brought Marvin home to 
marry. 

“She does not speak English very well,” Marvin says to me real 
loud, “but I can talk to her for you.” 

That first day Marvin said he was Turkish or something but what 
the two of them began yellin’ at each other was no language regular 
people would talk. Before I know it the old lady comes around my 
side of the car, opens the door, takes my hand, pulls me out and be- 
gins huggin’ me. Right out there in the street! She was a short old 
lady but goin’ around her the other way was maybe three of Marvins. 
What the hell was I gonna do? Next thing you know I'm up in the 
house and never in all my life did I or do I ever hope to smell any- 
thing again like what she had was cookin’ for supper. It was steamin’ 
up the whole place and Marvin hadda take those glasses off and 
wipe them down. How was I gonna tell him now in his own house 
with the old lady there? She kept this smilin’ at me like I'd given 
him maybe the first real job he ever had, which musta been true if 
that was all he ever did was screw bulbs and put letters in this French 
Lick. 

I wanted to get outa there real quick. I figured, all right—I’ll tell 
him tomorrow about he was fired. But the old lady kept yackin’ away 
in that Turkish or whatever it was and sorta blockin’ the door. I kept 
tellin’ Marvin I had this wreck to go to before I started for home but 
he kept standin’ there in the living room between me and the old 
lady and grinnin’ in that stupid way of his, first at her, then at me, 
then answerin’ her in some of that talk I couldn’t understand at all 
so you got to feelin’, you know, they must be talkin’ about you. 

Then Marvin says to me, “My mother wants you to come for supper 
with Mrs. Luffin.” 

Maybe I sorta smiled. Then the old lady says something to Marvin 
and he right away yells at her, but I mean really screams, pullin’ at 
his hair too. So she turns around and talks to me and I don’t know 
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what she’s talkin’ about and I really want to get the hell outa there. All 
over the wall they got these big pictures in glass frames musta been 
people in the family, but this real weird bunch, looked like some 
Communists or something. One of the men’s got a big mustache and 
those white eyeballs Marvin scared the hell outa me with in the car. 
Well now she’s screamin’ back at Marvin so he takes my hand and 
leads me outa the room to where that closed door was. 

“She thinks I should bring a lunchbox to work. She wants to ask 
you. Every night we talk about that. I try to explain to her this is not 
like my previous employment with the government. Her father was 
a farmer and my father, who is dead, sold fish in the streets. She does 
not understand about business!” 

The old lady followed after us to that closed door and then Marvin 
opened it and pulled me into the room and then slammed the door 
in her face. She must've been tryin’ to pass me some signal or some- 
thin’, the way she kept making’ this face the door closed on her. I'm 
telling you, I really wanted to get outa there now. But Marvin's 
grinning again and his face is sorta flushed. 

This room I was in musta been Marvin’s. In all my life I'll never see 
anything like that again in a room where a guy has gotta sleep. 

In one corner on the floor there was this TV set didn’t have a cabi- 
net. In all the other corners on the floor there were these radio sets 
didn’t have cabinets either. In the middle of the floor was this auto- 
mobile engine! All around it on the floor were these brand new socket 
wrenches. Then Marvin beams at me and sorta sings it out. 

“T will work on it!” 

I'm stil] just starin’ at it. 

“And look at this!” he says. 

He takes me over to the bed you could hardly see was a bed and 
starts pickin’ up the pile of books he has on it and begins to show 
them to me and I could see they’re all brand new and all about auto- 
mobiles, and then he ’s got a few on office management and one of 
those How tg Succeed things too. 

“And now look at this,” he says, and walks around the engine and 
goes to a table’s got all kinds of parts and tubes and wires and screws 
and old tools and comes back with some sheets of paper's got lines all 
over it and put it in my hand. 

“How'd you get it up here?” 

He looks at me kinda stupid a minute, then he sees where I'm 
lookin’. 

“Oh, that—the engine. I got some movers to get it through the 
window. It was only fifteen dollars and the engine only cost twenty 
so I had twenty-five dollars left over for the books and the tools. With 
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next week's check I can buy a new suit, because I will need new 
clothes also. I notice you have no jacket under your white coat, but 
I would want to wear one. But how do you like that?” and he pops 
these papers I’m holdin’ with a finger and begins to grin at me again, 
his teeth in that way-back mouth of his like these two decks of bones. 

I didn’t know what the papers were. There were all kinds of lines 
on them in different colors and arrows and numbers with the signs 
for feet and inches and so I said, “Looks like some kinda plan for 
something,” and all the time I'm really still lookin’ at that old engine 
some junky stole twenty dollars for he’s got sittin’ in the middle of 
the floor in his bedroom. 

“Yes,” he grins again. “It is a floor plan of the office and the first 
floor of the shop. Tomorrow on my lunch hour I can begin to take 
the measurements for the second floor.” 

And now I am beginning to look at him to see if he’s smilin’ like 
it was all some kinda joke was on me. All kindsa things start goin’ 
through my head. The first thing I thought of was this guy is maybe 
kiddin’ me along all the time since he got the job and he and the old 
lady are plannin’ some kind of robbery or somethin’, what with the 
floor plans and all. Then I think he just gave me the right cue, you 
know, tellin’ me about measurements tomorrow for me to say “The 
only tomorrow for any nut like you is in the booby-hatch. You're 
fired!” Then I’m thinkin’ I oughta tell him the engine isn’t gonna do 
him any good for any work in our place because we do repair work 
on wrecks mostly, not mechanical work too much, and I don’t tell him 
that because it would mean I'm thinkin’ like he does, like he’s got 
some kinda future with our place or maybe I didn’t say it because 
I thought he’d right away forget about that suit he wanted to buy 
and would go to the junkie again and get himself a whole wreck he'd 
hoist into the room along with everything else. I’m thinking all these 
things one after the other and holding out those papers Marvin 
should take them outa my hand because I feel there’s something 
queer right there in the paper, you know, when Marvin is suddenly 
pumping my hand up and down right there in the middle of the room 
over the engine, shaking hands with me like we were making a bar- 
gain. 

“I want to thank you, Mr. Luffin,” he says. “I look forward to our 
working together when Mr. Hector opens the new branch for the 
business. My mother is very encouraged. She worries since my father 
died that I will not be able to support her.” 

He lets go of my hand and takes the papers from me and moves 
away some of the junk on that table and puts them down exactly in 
the corner like it was some kinda diploma and then smiles at the 
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engine and then he smiles at his new books on the bed. When he 
started smilin’ at me I snapped out of it and beat it for the door and 
said somethin’ about the wreck and tomorrow. 

I went to this place where I remembered the stairs were but they 
weren't there and I was near this other room where the door was 
open and had a light in it and the old lady was there and before I could 
beat it she hauled me in and she was pointing at the picture on the 
wall and makin’ her head go up and down and sayin’ “Hoozbahnd. 
Hoozbahnd. Hoozbahnd.” It was this tremendous picture of this guy 
looked just like Marvin and it wasn’t on any wall but nailed across the 
whole damned window like a shade and kept out all the light. She 
kept on pointin’ now to where Marvin was and holding my arm with 
the other hand and sayin’ these things she must've thought was Eng- 
lish and was all about Marvin and was pointin’ to her chest and 
sayin’ something about sick, sick, and the way I could figure out the 
rest of it was about if she was gonna die what was gonna happen to 
Marvin. 

“No place. No bodee.” 

She kept sayin’ that over and over and I was tryin’ to pull away my 
arm and tryin’ not to look at this picture on the wall and then Marvin 
came runnin’ in and screamin’ at her and she started this screamin’ 
back was the way they carried on before about the lunchbox. Then 
she let go of my arm because she was all of a sudden huggin’ and 
kissin’ Marvin and this time I did beat it outa there. 

I must've run all the way to the car. I started right out for home 
and then hadda go back half the goddamned way when I remembered 
the wreck I'd forgotten about made me think I must be goin’ outa my 
own head too. I told my wife all about everything and one of the 
neighbors was up after supper and we all talked about it and I was 
laughin’ so hard I really couldn't stop, the tears comin’ down my face 
and my sides hurtin’. Then it was right before I went to sleep I got 
sick. I really did. All of a sudden I started smellin’ that cookin’ again, 
or something. 

Anyways, it was Tuesday the next day and instead of Marvin 
gettin’ fired right off I was able to keep him to Friday. This thing 
happened made it easier than I thought it would be to hold him 
through the week ‘cause I figured what the hell, we kept him till pay 
day it would make the books easier. I don’t mean he got any brighter 
overnight or he didn’t get into enough trouble before the wreck he 
made outa the place on Friday. What I mean is if I wasn’t to fire him 
there was only the Boss, Well, he heard the next day what happened 
with Collins and I knew he was sore about it and I saw the face he 
made that day he was in the office once and he hear Marvin say it. 
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“This is Marvin. I am taking Murray’s place.” 

But he only made faces and those noises in his throat but he never 
told me to fire him. He never even told me after what happened with 
Jefferson, the colored guy on the second floor does some of the car 
painting. On Marvin’s lunch hour he actually went up there to meas- 
ure out the second floor and he couldn't see Jeff's under the car 
gettin’ the spray gun through to the other side, having to do it that 
way we're so jammed, and Jeff was havin’ this fit about Marvin he 
went right to the Boss instead of me even though I was up in the 
Boss’s office talkin’ to him then. 

“He kept pokin’ right in mah behind under the car with that there 
yardstick I jumped up and near ruined mah head on the muffler. Yawl 
don't fire him’s a lotta men roun’ here’s gonna walk out that door on 
you. 

So a lot of the shopmen were talkin’ about him by now and when 
Jeff went out I sorta tried not to look at the Boss ‘cause I'd screwed 
on the first job of hiring I hadda do, but the Boss didn’t yell and al- 
most kinda apologized when he asked me why I couldn't get the 
guy to stay in the office and stop sayin’ he was taking Murray’s place 
on the telephone. Even one of the insurance guys came up to me 
once and says “That’s a queer guy you have in the office now,” and 
says it like it was my fault, you know. Not about how I hired him, but 
like it was my fault he was queer. What did I do? 

Anyways, when he came to get fired on Friday he drove us all 
crazy, and in the end it was like no one wanted the blame for doin’ 
it, the way it worked out. And all this time Marvin doesn’t even know 
how he’s not doin’ anything right and doesn’t listen to a word you 
say to him. All the time he’s in the office when he’s not wanderin’ 
around the shop he keeps sittin’ propped up on his pillows there with 
that silly grin on his face, wearin’ his jacket and with those little 
shoulders of his, and the starched collars, and rearranging things 
every day on the desk and buyin’ more of those goddamned school 
supplies, and his glasses shining all the time at one o'clock, and his 
voice droning away on the telephone and still telling people he was 
Marvin taking Murray’s place. I couldn't stand to hear him say that 
anymore. The way he kept yellin’ out this Marvin like his last name 
was Vanderbilt instead of this here Alfedora, and the way he kept 
sayin’ place, like Murray’s Place was the name of a street or some- 
thing. It kept driving me nuts and when I got home at night I started 
right in with my wife about him until she started yellin’ “Shut up 
already about this crazy guy!” My mind was made up he hadda go on 
Friday all right. 

Friday’s our worst day. It’s not that all the wrecks happen on one 
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day, naturally, but all the cars we got in the place the people want 
for the weekend no matter what kinda work we got on them or when 
it was we towed them in. About three o'clock on it's this booby-hatch 
and I never get home on Fridays till maybe nine o'clock doin’ last 
minute jobs on the cars, takin’ care of the payroll, jockeying the cars 
in and out of the jam we always got. Marvin started things right off 
on this day about two o'clock with some Oriental guy was all | 
needed. The customers are beginnin’ to pile up in the office and 
I hear the telephone goin’ all the time and no one’s answerin’ it and all 
that hollerin’ goin’ on and there’s Marvin and this guy turned out to 
be from the U.N. head to head over the counter and hollerin’ at each 
other so they couldn't hear a word the other guy was sayin’ and 
smilin’ at each other anyway like it was all a part of some vaudeville 
thing. I told Marvin to get at the phones and I got the little Oriental 
aside and told him his car was ready and he kept on smilin’ and kinda 
bowing the way they do and then I went after Marvin and he tells 
me he was very interested in the Oriental and only asked the fellow 
what he would have to do to plant some Japanese cherry blossoms 
or something in front of his house. The way I remember there was 
nothin’ in front of Marvin’s house even to plant a radish in except the 
pavement, but anyway the guy didn’t know what Marvin was talkin’ 
about because he only wanted his car and Marvin was trying to do 
this conversing with him when I came in and he didn’t know the guy 
had a car there but only dropped in to visit like and maybe talk about 
these Japanese trees with Marvin Alfedora. 

By this time the office was fillin’ up with customers and I told him 
to make sure they all signed their Proofs of Loss and to get the de- 
ductible money from them before they drove the cars out. Then I 
hadda go back to the shop. I knew all along he’d screw something up 
for sure and ten minutes later he comes after me on the floor to tell 
me a guy called up to say the parts were ready. 

“What parts?” 

He looks at me like I was some Eskimo or something. 

“What guy?” I yell again. 

“I thought you would know.” 

So I have to run to the office and call up eight dealers it took 
twenty minutes before I get the one wants our driver to pick up the 
hub caps on this Packard. A half hour later I’m out on the floor helpin’ 
to get the roof on this convertible and there’s Marvin with that way 
he had of creepin’ up on you and wants to know if we need to have 
Proof of Loss signatures the cars come from out of state. 

“Oh,” he says, his face fallin’ a little bit, but smilin’ anyway ‘cause 
maybe he finally learned something. 
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“What do you mean?” I holler at him. “What car you talking 
about?” 

“The New Mexico one.” 

“He didn’t sign? Where is he?” 

“He drove away. He said an out of state—” 

“He didn’t sign!” 

“No. He said—” 

“That was a nine hundred dollar job! New Mexico!” 

I went runnin’ to the office thinkin’ maybe the guy was still there, 
but that was the one thing Marvin had right. He was gone and it 
would take us who knows how long trackin’ him down through the 
insurance company or maybe the guy could get lost in a desert some- 
where and we'd never collect. So I wheeled around on Marvin ready 
to fire him right there in the office, only he wasn’t in the office. I 
wanted to go after him, but the phones were goin’ and there were all 
the customers piled up in the office I had to talk to and then I hear 
Collins way back in the shop beginnin’ to scream again and in two 
minutes the Boss is next to me sorta whistlin’ under his breath, his 
face all purple. 

“Fire him! Fire him! Right away you gotta fire him before he puts 
me outa business.” 

And then he runs away. Then Johnny, this idiot errand boy we got, 
comes in and tells me Marvin was back in the shop tryin’ to get the 
cars all ready for me to jockey out and he snaps the hood on these two 
cars Collins still had to put on the hood cable for that’s only ten 
minutes work but takes two hours you have to open the hood there’s 
no cable inside and the customers are there needlin’ Collins to hurry 
up and he has to tell them now it will be two more hours on each car. 
And now I'm as mad as I can ever get and I can’t even go lookin’ 
for him I’m so busy, and there’s no one in the office now and they're 
all yellin’ at me to get their cars out so I have to go lookin’ for him 
anyway to get someone on the telephone at least for a minute because 
the Boss comes down to talk to the customers now, smilin’ to everyone 
and sorta singin’ “We're shorthanded today, gentlemen! We're short- 
handed!” 

I took the elevator up to the second floor ‘cause I didn’t wanna pass 
Collins, but Marvin wasn’t there. I find him way the hell up on the 
fourth floor and he’s measurin’ again with the goddamn yardstick, 
crawlin’ around ‘cause it’s where we keep all the wrecks we aint 
started on yet and there’s no room. 

“I thought I would get out of the way,” he says with this grin on his 
face. In one hand he’s got all those papers with the colored lines and 
everything. 
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“The Boss want to see you right away in the office,” was all I said 
to him. 

The way he went runnin’ outa there for the staircase I'd swear he 
thought it was all set about I was goin’ to this place we didn’t even 
have in Westchester and he was takin’ over here. So I got even mad- 
der. I couldn't stand it the way he couldn’t understand ever what you 
meant. I even started after him to tell him myself about he was fired 
but he was already down the stairs and I figured I was up on the 
fourth floor I'd find this Ford some guy downstairs was screamin’ for 
we hadda put a bumper on it. When I find the car it’s all the way 
over in a goddamned corner and I'm tryin’ to figure the best way to 
jockey it to the elevator when Marvin’s there again. He’s yellin’ at me 
‘cause I’m way off in this corner and it turns out the Boss didn’t tell 
him and that got me even madder. Who the hell was he we couldn't 
even fire him? 

“Mr. Hector said I should see you. He said you had the information 
for me. What is it? What is it?” 

He was yellin’ all this and still he could hardly talk he was so 
pooped out from runnin’ all the stairs. So I told him. 

“Your services are no longer necessary to our company, Mr. 
Alfedora.” 

Right away I wonder why it ever came out like that. 

“What? Speak louder, please!” 

“You're fired!” 

“I am fired?” 

“You're fired!” 

“I don’t understand. I have only tried to help the firm.” 

“Help? Do you know what the hell’s goin’ on downstairs? What 
you cost us already since you been here?” 

“Oh. You mean that New Mexico car. But I have figured—” 

“I mean everything! What's the matter with you, anyway? Every 
break I gave you! Why can’t you be normal? Why can’t you do any- 
thing right?” 

All of this we're yellin’ ‘cause I'm still in this corner and there are 
all these cars and he can’t get at me. 

“But I have done everything right! My mother wanted me to take 
the lunchbox and I knew it would not be right. You were there 
when—” 

“I gotta get this car outa here!” 

“But I have never been fired. On these two other jobs I resigned.” 

“Then go resign! Quit! Get outa here!” 

“All right. I will tell Mr. Hector I have not been able to find my 
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place here. I will tell him my place is really with radio or television. 
I have a very good head for electricity.” 

“Get outa here! Jesus, get outa here or I'll go outa my head!” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Luffin.” 

“Goodbye! Goodbye!” 

So he backs off toward the stairs and is wavin’ at me all the time 
and bumpin’ into all the cars and that’s the way I last saw him, goin’ 
backwards down the stairs and wavin’ to me so I thought he’d break 
his ass was all I needed. 

I went crazy tryin’ to straighten things out the rest of the day and 
went home with this goddamned headache I couldn't even watch the 
TV and finally was tellin’ my wife all about it and she hadda go and 
say it was all my mistake. I was the one hired him. And that’s the way 
I keep thinkin’ about it all the time and can’t get it outa my head. I 
keep thinkin’ all the mistakes that crazy Marvin Alfedora made were 
all my mistake. 

What for? I gave him every break. What did I ever do to him? 

Anyways, now we got this guy in the place I hired brags about his 
broads all the time and smells up his hair and whistles. But he does 
his work all right and he answers the phone and all he says is like he’s 
supposed to, “Hector’s at your service.” 

But like I said, I still hear Marvin. Sometimes I even think I see 
him creepin’ up on me I'm workin’ in the place somewhere. 


Two Poems 
By JUDSON JEROME 
NIGHT COMFORT 


About two a mosquito or a thought 
stabbed me to wakefulness. I caught 


then the air of the morning, saw the clear 
black shadows on the grass. A mere 


mile out the window stood the moon, 
pure as an heirloom plate. June 








warmth, uncovering, left the dew. 
(1 smelled dew in the air, cool through 


the indoor body-breath and heat). 
My wife woke when I pulled the sheet 


up, so we smoked—batting now and then 
at bugs and words. Sticky. But when 


one thought of moving it seemed a pleasure 
to be sticky and, well, stink. One measure 


of happiness is such consolation 
with the real. However, limitation 


made bladders radical, soon brought 
unrest. Once up we whimsically sought 


the other comfort, that of the lie. 
So as not to wake the baby, I 


led wife by matchlight to the door 
and we creaked out, nude to the core 


under the ivory moon where soft 
damp grass chilled us. Then we doffed 


such indoor prose as chills. The black 
lake lay like a film to be thrown back 


discovering dark ecstasy. 
Scattering silver, running, we 


broke writhing through the black with white, 
each ripple bearing a spear of light, 


and swam with tongues of water in 
our thighs, rolled weightless on the thin 


film, sank like turning, weightless things 
to the still weed world, rose, heads in rings, 














and the way that flesh, slippery with life, 
felt, she might not have been my wife, 


but was, that wet one, shivering, laughing, 
tender in moon-stare, dream distaffing 


rightly that time had come; she led 
me, lie-drunk, back to fact and bed. 


MARE IN SEASON 


In Nova Scotia this mare (let me tell you) 
leaped, Lord, how she flung herself, twisting, 
such a great thing in the air, while, 


oblivious, an old horse trotted by 
on the road pulling the varnished gig 
of an old man. More than fence 


denied her, more than flesh, as she threw 
that log-like head on massive-muscled 
neck, all four hooves flying, 


hung to four flying legs, her 
rump like a boulder hurled, tail 
like a frond streaming. Oh, that aerial 


arch of mare, those pounds and pounds 
of flat, spanking meat, and mostly 
those eyes, jelly under bony brows, 


white sparked with pounds of wanting, 
nostrils flecked and wide, rubber 
hanging lips drawn anguished back 


and her eyes reaching (soft if you 
could see them ), she was severed, open 
to the salt old air of Nova Scotia. 











FELL L EEE EEE EEE 


Nelson Algren 


By GEORGE BLUESTONE 


“The only really ugly thing on earth is the death that comes 
before true death arrives.” 


Nelson Algren 


NELSON ALGREN IS KNOWN as a Chicago novelist, but he is only second- 
arily an urban writer. He has chosen, rather, to explore the theme of 
death and survival among our Lumpenproletariat. Of his four novels, 
all of one and two-thirds of another are set entirely outside Chicago. 
In The Neon Wilderness, his collection of stories, at least one third 
take place outside the urban world. In brief, only slightly more than 
half his published fiction is centrally concerned with Chicago. It is 
true, as Blanche Gelfant has shown, that Algren is an ecological novel- 
ist, that The Man With the Golden Arm is perhaps “the fullest treat- 
ment of the world of the socially dispossessed and the inwardly dis- 
sociated.” But even though Algren moves in the world of Dreiser, 
Farrell and Richard Wright, his sensibility is his own. He is not a 
naturalist, and to read hin in the naturalist tradition is to misread 
him. It was, perhaps, Algren’s curious disjuncture between conven- 
tional setting and offbeat prose that moved Stanley Edgar Hyman, at 
a symposium on the novel, to refer to The Man With the Golden Arm 
as a “weird duck.” But the disjuncture becomes less weird in the light 
of Algren’s whole development. 

Somebody in Boots, Algren’s first novel, is the most uneven and 
least satisfying, but in some ways the most revealing of his books. It 
is a tale of wandering during the depression of the late twenties and 
early thirties. Cass McKay is a yokel from the border town of Great 
Snake Mountain in West Texas where earth is parched, townsmen 
poor, and Cass’s life unpromising. As Cass grows to maturity, his 
primal needs assert themselves. But in his dry and violent town, love 
and livelihood are hard to find. Cass’s family can scarcely provide for 
his needs. Stuart McKay, Cass’s father, is a “lean and evil little devil.” 
Bryan, Cass’s brother, is a debilitated victim of World War I. Only 
Nancy, Cass’s sister, offers him the love he needs. She is therefore 
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habitually associated with a lilac bush that blooms in the McKays’ 
front yard. But Cass’s communion with Nancy is temporary, for an 
atmosphere of violence and death is introduced early in the book. 
Presently, it comes to dominate the action. After a stormy night of 
Stuart’s cruelty, the wind becomes an image of impending doom: 
“... he heard cold fingers trying the knob, then whispering something 
quickly, something running like the wind in haste away, driving all 
small things before it.” Later, Cass wonders “if he would ever have to 
be outside, to be driven before darkness as a small thing before the 
wind.” Like all of Algren’s later characters, Cass does not have to 
wonder long. A series of violent acts trigger his expulsion into a windy 
world; Cass becomes a prototype of the perpetually driven, a wander- 
ing hobo. No less than one mutilation, one brutal beating, and three 
decapitations accompany this deliverance into evil. Cass’s first ex- 
perience with death is his sight of a small boy who, while hunting 
coal along the tracks, has been struck by a passing train. Then, in 
quick succession, Bryan, in a drunken stupor, wrenches off the head 
of the household cat; a carnival kewpie doll belonging to a Mexican 
girl appears headless in her buggy; and later the Mexican girl, leaning 
too close to a passing coal car, is herself decapitated. These initial 
shocks never wear off. When Stuart gratuitously beats Bryan into un- 
consciousness for defying him, Cass can no longer take it. He leaves 
home to join the army of depression-year wanderers, hoping to escape 
what has already become a clear obsession: “Did everyone, every- 
thing, cats and hawks and men and women—did all these live only to 
eat, fight and die? Even if no one chased them, kicked them or 
wrenched off their heads—did all these die just the same? And when 
would he himself come to death? All through his boyhood Cass was 
never quite free of a sense of imminent death.” This sense of im- 
minent death reverberates through all of Algren’s work. 

Cass hops a freight to New Orleans where he quickly learns that 
there is no escape from violence, no escape from cruelty or death. The 
pointed brown boots which Cass’s father had used to kick Bryan into 
pulp, become recurrent symbols of sadistic authority. Such boots ap- 
pear on marauding deputies, on one Hank Pugh of Marsh City, Texas, 
the most sadistic deputy of all, and later on Nubby O'Neil, a tyran- 
nical prison inmate: “There were only two kinds of men wherever 
you went—the men who wore boots, and the men who ran . . .” Thus 
the boot image becomes generalized, dramatizing the ambiguity of 
the title. 

Once it becomes clear that Cass will find no salvation in wander- 
ing, he is confronted with every sort of atrocity. He participates in, or 
witnesses everything from panhandling and stealing to murder, rape 
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and lynching, like an endless paradigm of that first decapitation. In 
his interminable wandering across the continent, Cass settles longest 
in Chicago. But at best Chicago is only a temporary resting place. 
Wherever Cass goes, characters assume names and faces, only to re- 
cede into the anonymous mass from which they came. Nubby O'Neil, 
the cruel little tyrant of the prison where Cass serves out a sentence, 
teaches him something about living by his wits; a Wobbly on a freight 
something about eluding deputies; a woman in an oil car about the 
horror of childbirth; a proprietor of a Chicago burlesque about sharp 
practices in business. But each of these characters fades into oblivion, 
hardly affecting Cass at all. 

There are two exceptions to this pattern. Nancy McKay we have 
already seen. The second exception is Norah Egan. Each of these 
women provides Cass with temporary relief from his primitive wan- 
dering, the hope of something more than sheer survival. Nancy offers 
innocent love; Norah profane love. The two climactic movements of 
the book center around the destruction of both relationships. We have 
already seen how, once Cass survives the initial traumas, no act of 
violence does very much to alter him. Nancy’s dissolution, on the 
other hand, is at once more personal and more harrowing. When Cass 
returns home for the first time, Nancy is still associated with the 
flower image. Her hair still holds “the odor of the dooryard lilac that 
long ago ceased to bloom.” But gradually the utter joylessness of 
Nancy's life, reinforced by the ravages of depression, breeds a gan- 
grenous kind of spiritual decay. As Cass watches his sister’s decline, 
he reads in her face the same kind of madness and violence that are 
already linked in his consciousness with imminent death. Like Eve, 
Nancy is gradually possessed with a gnawing awareness of her sinful 
nature. Not even Cass’s insistence on their essential innocence can 
save her: “Reckon’ the wrongest sin we done, sister, was just bein’ 
bo'n hungry in a pesthole in Texas.” But it is already too late. At his 
next and final return to Great Snake Mountain, Cass discovers that 
Nancy has become a prostitute. Her dissolution is complete. 

Norah Egan follows a slightly different pattern. She is a classic 
example of the heroine, so frequent in naturalistic novels, who begins 
as a virtuous shopgirl and ends as a whore only because she cannot 
find an honest job. By the time Cass meets Norah, and makes her his 
mistress, she has already fallen, driven to her trade by economic 
necessity. The second love relationship dominates the entire Chicago 
sequence. Norah and Cass support themselves by pursuing a reason- 
ably honorable career of professional theft. They live well enough, 
and happily, considering their fugitive existence, until the law inter- 
rupts a routine escapade. Norah escapes; Cass is put in prison. For 
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Cass, the separation is far more painful than any jailhouse horror. 
After his release, he spends one long winter searching for Norah, sup- 
porting himself by an incredible job at a burlesque in the Loop. When 
he finally does find Norah, he realizes that her love for him has died. 
She has been unable to maintain her identity without him. It is a kind 
of profane re-enactment of Nancy’s dissolution. With the sad recogni- 
tion that the city, like the border town, cannot offer him redemptive 
love, Cass can do nothing but revert to the hobo’s aimless wandering. 
He becomes again a driven thing before the wind. 

There are weaknesses, of course. The narrative is episodic without 
consistent structural justification. The style is erratic, often uncertain 
of its mood and emphasis. The parenthetical broadsides against a 
thinly disguised Chicago Tribune (for blind encomia to a local 
World’s Fair while half the city starves) are purely didactic intru- 
sions. At the same time, Algren reveals certain inclinations which will 
become more important later on: the choice of fallen, barely articu- 
late characters; a narrative sensibility aware of verbal complexity; a 
prose appropriation of poetic devices; a piecing together of previously 
published pieces (no less than seven magazines are acknowledged ) ; 


a central concern with love and survival in the face of loneliness and 
death. 


Never Come Morning, Algren’s second novel, is located entirely in 
Chicago, but more than setting has been unified. Instead of a single 
character going through a wide variety of adventures, Algren gives 
us a small, relatively homogeneous group of characters, a more tightly 
knit conflict to trigger Bruno Bicek’s fate. Once a character appears, 
he remains fixed, reappears frequently to carry out his appointed 
role: Steffi R., the Barber, Cop Tenczara, and the assorted members of 
Bruno’s gang—Finger and Casey (who remain faithful), Catfoot, 
Fireball and Bibleback (who betray him). This time the narrative 
events are spare, more cleanly delineated. Bruno Lefty Bicek, a tough 
eighteen-year old who has decided to become a heavyweight fighter, 
seduces his girl, Steffi Rostenkowski. Later, under the combined pres- 
sure of his own cowardice, his spurious code of manhood, and his 
friends’ clever threats, he permits his gang to “score” with Steffi, too, 
in the sordid shadows of an abandoned warehouse underneath the El. 
Bruno's frail humanity is overwhelmed. Even at the moment of be- 
traying Steffi, his aroused guilt flays him, stirring up murderous 
tendencies. These he releases by beating up and killing a Greek who 
has come along to join the gang’s gruesome line-up. Like Stub McKay, 
who is driven to kill Luke Gulliday, Bruno’s sense of sin makes him 
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homicidal. The rest of the book is merely a logical and inevitable 
working out of Bruno’s destruction. 

In subsequent movements, Bruno serves a jail sentence for assault- 
ing a drunk, and Steffi becomes a prostitute at Mama Tomek’s parlor. 
After Bruno’s release, he goes on to become a successful boxer, mak- 
ing one abortive effort at reconciliation with Steffi. But the attempt 
is quickly cancelled out by the cumulative effect of Bruno’s past of- 
fenses. His act has set in motion the conditions for his punishment. A 
jealous barber, cheated at cards by Bruno (with Steffi’s help), and 
outraged at Steffi’s stubborn devotion to Bruno, despite his crime, 
decides to take revenge. He persuades two witnesses from the gang 
to betray Bruno to the police. Although Bruno wins a pyrrhic victory 
over his toughest opponent, the state light-heavyweight champ, his 
victory is short-lived. The distracting memory of Steffi crying, “Next! 
Next!” in the shadows of the E] adumbrates his fall. When he returns 
to his dressing room, Tenczara, the cop, is waiting to arrest him for 
the murder of the Greek. Bruno’s closing line, “Knew Id never get t’ 
be twenty-one anyhow,” confirms the narrative’s suggestion: Bruno 
has all along experienced the same sense of imminent death which 
haunted Cass McKay. 

What appears here, then, is an emerging structural pattern which 
is characteristic of Algren’s fiction: first the destruction of a love re- 
lationship, then a physical defeat or death. The pivotal acts constitute 
a kind of double reference, a dual climax, and both are somehow pre- 
ordained from the moment the conflict appears. Our first glimpse of 
Bruno's home is already touched with a suggestion of foreboding: 
“Though it was bright autumn and the sky cloudless, Mama Bicek 
always felt, in the low-roofed rear of the little store, that outside a 
cold wind rose and an all-night rain began.” Between the crucial acts 
of broken love and brute destruction occur a number of events which 
scarcely affect the central character at all, a series of frozen images in 
which development and consciousness seem to be arrested. In such 
interludes, waking seems a kind of living death, and death seems like 
relief. Blanche Gelfant is right in observing that the people in Algren’s 
world are not defeated solely by poverty or urban dispossession. 
“Rather it is some inexplicable, irrational destructive force loosed in 
the world, which drives people on to frenzied and unrelenting acts of 
self-destruction.” But one ought to add that in Algren’s central vision, 
self-destruction becomes operative only after the destruction of some 
loved object. The moment a central character becomes responsible for 
such ruin, he is irrevocably doomed. That “irrational, destructive 


force,” then, is the impulse to destroy love which is tantamount to 
death. 
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It is the manner in which the pattern is rendered, however, that 
gives Algren his special idiom and identity. In Never Come Morning, 
Algren’s characteristic symbolism and indirection endow the action 
with pity and concealed prophecy. Thus, very early in the book, even 
before Bruno’s seduction of Steffi, an image of mutilation looks ahead 
to later suffering: “She stood smiling wryly before him, under a bleed- 
ing heart in an oval frame, knowing why he had come. Somewhere in 
the room a fly without wings began beating itself against a screen.” 
The wingless fly recurs later when Steffi, reduced to prostitution, is 
plagued by dreams of desolation. Echoing the incident of the Mexican 
girl in Somebody in Boots, a symbolic decapitation takes place during 
Bruno and Steffi’s one truly happy moment. At the amusement park 
where Bruno has taken Steffi, he wins a Charlie McCarthy kewpie 
doll for her by tossing baseballs at some gallery targets. In the act of 
pitching, he is suddenly transported to a fantasy world, imagining 
himself playing big league ball at Comiskey Park. His sudden return 
to the sordid surroundings of the amusement park releases a destruc- 
tive spurt of resentment. Impulsively, he tears the doll’s head off. 
Each of these acts prepares us for the gang rape, and for Bruno’s final 
disaster. 

Finally, we find here, woven into the matrix of the prose, those 
haunting images of deserted cities, symbolizing the characters’ life-in- 
death, which becomes increasingly typical of Algren. Following the 
killing of the Greek, there occurs one such example: “There was no 
sound from below. There was no sound from above. As though the 
last El had crashed and the last trolley had finished its final run. Only 
the beat of the powerhouse, the heavy throb through the city wires: 
and the blind wall waiting before them.” Later, such silent moments 
are picked up and explicitly associated with death in Steffi’s reveries: 
“It was the moon, as large as a sun and crossed twice by city wires, 
glowing sullenly in the coal-smoke sky . . . She looked farther . . . and 
there was no one, nothing left alive, not a man nor a woman nor some 
forgotten child to waken and cry fear of the night.” 

Such moments illustrate the way in which Algren is able to sustain 
a narrative in the frozen moments between pivotal events. Supple- 
menting these moments is Algren’s skill with humor and physical 
action. He becomes a master of digression. After Steffi’s destruction 
by the gang, we are treated to three broad sequences: Bruno’s appre- 
hension and imprisonment; Steffi’s life as a prostitute; Bruno’s ring 
battle with Honeyboy Tucker. The first is essentially comic, the sec- 
ond poignantly subjective, the third graphically descriptive. In the 
prison sequence, introduced by an endless, trapping interrogation, 
punctuated by Bruno and Tenczara’s mordant jokes, we begin to feel 
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that each is caught in a game which neither understands and yet 
which each must play. Even the beatings become impersonal. In the 
brothel sequence, we alternate between Steffi’s ruminations and the 
comic, bantering chatter of the prostitutes. In the prize fight, one of 
the bloodiest, most tautly rendered in modern literature, we find evi- 
dence of Algren’s graphic skill. But through all of this—with the excep- 
tion of Bruno’s pathetic effort at reconciliation—the impression of 
frozen life persists, as if the characters had become mere puppets, 
performing by rote or ritual. Because these sequences do not have 
any real effect on either Steffi or Bruno, the reader soon finds himself 
watching the performance for its own sake. Any one of these acts 
could easily stand alone. After Steffi’s climactic fall, only the thinnest 
of narrative threads stitches them together. More important than any 
plot or character development is the general doom implicit from the 
start. Only the powerful voice behind the events insists on our atten- 
tion. 

This view of the book helps explain, I think, a certain dissatisfaction 
with most of the stories in Algren’s collection, The Neon Wilderness. 
For if in the root-pattern of the prose a crucial fall is followed by an 
interlude of frozen change before a death or final loss, then a short 
story which fails to encompass such a mechanism is liable to seem 
more like a sketch than a story. It is true that the stories, like medita- 
tive finger exercises, explore situations and characters that have al- 
ready become familiar. The drug addicts, petty thieves, prison in- 
mates, small-time fighters, corrupt police, dypsos, winos, hobos and 
prostitutes—all are here. The boy in “The Brother's House” who dis- 
covers that he cannot return home looks back to Cass McKay; the 
drugged prostitute in “Is Your Name Joe?” to Steffi R. The fight be- 
tween Legless Railroad Shorty and the bartender Fancy in “The Face 
on the Barroom Floor” will appear in A Walk on the Wild Side; “The 
Captain Has Bad Dreams” in The Man With the Golden Arm. As in 
Balzac’s world, or Faulkner’s, a character, once created, can crop up 
anywhere. But the stories, like the novels, are bound not so much by 
a common cast of characters as by a general background of disorder. 
The characters have a curious kind of horizontal mobility, capable of 
changing their physical location without ever changing their status. 
What makes this change impossible is less the entrapment of poverty 
than the destructive forces unleashed by the failure of love. Almost 
always there follows the kind of shocked somnambulism which is 
equivalent to living death. Sometimes the destruction is due to a 
moral weakness in the character (Baby Needles’ rejection of Wilma 
in “Depend on Aunt Elly”), sometimes to caprice or bad luck ( Mary’s 
loss of Deaf Christiano in “Design for Departure” ). But whatever the 
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origin, love’s destruction breeds a terrible kind of spiritual stasis, a 
curious kind of dreamlike, empty marking time for which terminal 
death is the only cure. 

In two of these stories, however, the dominant pattern is reversed. 
Instead of love’s annihilation ensuring death, redemptive love saves 
the characters from utter defeat. In “Stickman’s Laughter,” Banty 
Longobardi, after coming home to find his wife away, loses his entire 
paycheck in a night of drunken gambling. When he comes home 
shamed, he finds his wife ready to forgive him, ready to share re- 
sponsibility for the loss. “My fault,” she says, “I knew it was payday 
but I went out just the same.” The love between them is still the 
crucial thing: “So nothing important had been lost after all.” A similar 
situation is worked out in “He Swung and He Missed.” In a sad, bitter- 
sweet kind of way, love salvages something for Young Rocco and Lili 
after their ironic defeat. 

Interesting as exceptions, these pieces are not entirely convincing 
as stories. They lack the sustained narrative power of Algren’s best 
prose, the felt starkness of his urban imagery. In their own way, they 
are as dissatisfying as the stories which, despite effective passages, ex- 
hibit no central development. Vignettes like “The Children” and “Pero 
Venceremos” are not so much organic narratives as elucidations of 
frozen situations. A merely static sketch remains impersonal. 

On the other hand, the most successful stories are those which carry 
out Algren’s obsessive pattern. In a world where social relations are 
based on parasitic oppression and brute survival, love is the only way 
in which human beings may meaningfully relate. Nothing else is 
finally reliable. That is why the ruin of love is inevitably disastrous. 
“Depend on Aunt Elly,” “So Help Me,” and “Design for Departure” 
are satisfying stories not because they are longest (they are that), 
but because they work out the pattern which consistently elicits Al- 
gren’s verbal passion. In “Design for Departure,” for example, the girl 
Mary spends her life searching for some human Christ to deliver her 
from lovelessness. Neglected by her father, and the harridan widow 
who lives with him, Mary leaves to make her way alone “in a twilit 
world between sleep and waking,” first by working in a packinghouse, 
then by prostitution. Her first moment of human communion comes 
from Deaf Christiano, who first conquers her sexually and then makes 
her his mistress. Mary allows herself to be taken because, like Steffi, 
she cannot fight; she can only whimper and submit. But her submis- 
sion turns to genuine love in response to Christy’s unexpected kind- 
ness. The fact that Christy is an underworld character is not at all rele- 
vant for Mary. That he returns her love is all that really counts. Even 
Christy's act of feeding Mary drugs stems from a desire to keep her 
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happy, to relieve her from the daily misery of their marginal lives. 
When Christy is taken away by the police, Mary cannot survive with- 
out him. During Christy’s three year sentence, Mary becomes totally 
helpless and hopelessly degenerate. When Christy returns after his 
release, he finds her too far gone to save. Mary pleads for a dosage of 
narcotics strong enough to kill her, and Christy, after some hesitation, 
accedes to her wishes. In inverted Christian terms, Christy knows he 
is performing an act of mercy. Mary knows it too: “Then, like a bearer 
of peace, she heard Deaf Christiano’s shuffling ascent up the Golgotha 
of the stairs.” Without the single thread of love that has held her to 
this life, Mary is incapable of going on. 

The denouement is terrible enough, but Algren’s symbolism and 
imagery have carefully prepared it. In the birthscar which Mary per- 
petually tries to hide (“that side of her face had a curiously dead 
aspect” ); in her habit of sleeping in the foetal position; in the palpable 
doom of city imagery, Mary’s fate becomes—except for her brief inter- 
lude with Christy—a kind of elaborate preparation for death. The best 
passages suggest this: “The night wind wandered past each night. 
The years closed in like a fog bank. Till the wind felt like someone 
crying, and the fog felt like a wall. While overhead, the city nights, 
above the endless maze of telephone wires, an ancestral moon looked 
calmly down, like the great moon of forever.” It is an almost apoc- 
ryphal vision of a timeless universe in which the only hope for a love- 
less life is the deliverance of death. 

The fact remains, however, that most of the stories fall short of 
“Design for Departure.” The total effect is a curious amalgam, remi- 
niscent of the static, even paralytic, action that occurs between the 
novels’ key events. The impression is uneven, like a fabric in which 
separate pieces of cloth have been loosely stitched together. 


In The Man With the Golden Arm, all of Algren’s exploratory 
motifs merge for the first time to form a satisfactory whole. The 
humor, the incantatory style, the graphic eye, the poetic imagery all 
elucidate a central pattern. The reasons for this success, however, aré 
not easily fixed. True, the characters are more clearly etched than 
ever before. Frankie, Sparrow, Zosh, Molly-O, Vi, Stash, Schwiefka, 
Nifty Louie, Blind Pig, Bednar are composites of earlier women, gam- 
blers, petty thieves, drunks, drug addicts, dope pushers, police. True, 
Algren combines the leisurely, episodic narrative of Somebody in 
Boots with the spare, more tightly unified structure of Never Come 
Morning, lending the novel new tension and density. It is also true, 
as Blanche Gelfant has pointed out, that at least one reason for the 


ruin of these characters is rendered more persuasively here than in 
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Algren’s earlier work. The characters are haunted by the guilt of dis- 
possession, “the great, secret and special American guilt of owning 
nothing, nothing at all, in the one land where ownership and virtue 
are one.” But it seems to me that none of these, singly or in combina- 
tion, is responsible for the novel's special aura. It is not even the 
maturity of Algren’s style, which magically fuses colloquial dialogue 
and heightened prose, nor the problem of dope addiction, which has 
given the book its popular notoriety. In a celebrated interview in The 
Paris Review, Algren points out that the problem of Frankie’s addic- 
tion was added at the request of an agent after a draft of the book had 
been completed. Clearly, the problem of drug addiction is not Al- 
gren’s main concern. 

The real center, it seems to me, lies in an advancement of the love- 
death theme we have traced before. More specifically, it lies in the 
complex relationship between Frankie and Sophie on the one hand, 
and between Frankie and Molly on the other. From the beginning, 
Frankie is haunted by a sense of guilt at his role in the automobile 
accident which led to Zosh’s crippling. Before the accident, we may 
assume, Frankie and Zosh enjoyed the kind of innocent pleasures 
which Cass and Nancy, Bruno and Steffi experience only briefly. 
Since the accident, Zosh has been continually faced with the pos- 
sibility of losing Frankie. And because the loss of Frankie represents 
the loss of love, Sophie binds him to her with the only weapon at her 
disposal, Frankie’s guilt. Her physical and psychological crippling are 
finally indistinguishable. 

Molly Novotny, on the other hand, represents another possibility 
for redemptive love, a way out of Frankie’s daily round of drugs 
and gambling and Sophie’s endless harping. Molly returns his love, 
but like Mary in “Design for Departure,” she loses him to prison, and, 
like Mary, degenerates soon after. Like Cass McKay and Bruno Bicek, 
Frankie tries one more reconciliation only to discover that he is too 
late. Frankie’s second major crime, the inadvertent killing of Nifty 
Louie, the dope-pusher, catches up with him at last. The police close 
in, aborting the symbolic act of Frankie’s “cold turkey,” his last ditch 
effort, with Molly’s help, to throw the “thirty-pound monkey” off his 
back. Haunted by his own destructive past, hunted by the police, 
Frankie is driven out into the deserted streets to loneliness and sui- 
cide. Frankie's destruction of Zosh has made Molly’s love impossible. 
It is this double focus in Frankie’s identity that gives the digressions, 
the mood pieces, and the reveries their structural significance. 

A pervasive sense of disaster, following love’s ruin, reverberates 
throughout the book. The fear of a loveless life gives Sophie her 
characteristic awareness of death and drives her, ultimately, to mad- 
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ness. Like Steffi, she is continually plagued with images of a deserted 
world, presaging some future evil: “. . . why did it feel as though the 
all-night movies had all been emptied, why did it feel they must be 
showing broken reels to empty rows and that the all-night bakery 
fires had gone out: that the loaves would grow cold and mold slowly 
to dust in ten thousand rusting stoves?” Such visions soon become 
habitual. 

A passage depicting Frankie’s reveries in prison makes the same 
point in another way: 


Along the tier a hundred thieves argued in sleep with unseen turn- 
keys: the unseen pokies of all thieves’ dreams who stride, jangling the 
special keys to each thief’s private nightmare, down all the lonely 
corridors of despair. There was no delivery from the dead end of lost 
chance. No escape from the blue steel bars of guilt. 


Somewhere far above a steel moon shone, with equal grandeur, 
upon boulevard, alley and park; flophouse and penthouse, apartment 
hotel and tenement. Shone with that sort of wintry light that makes 
every city chimney, standing out against it in the cold, seem a sort of 
altar against a driving sky. 


The echoing power of the prose becomes quite comprehensible 


under even rudimentary explication. The passage abounds in verse 
techniques—repetition: “thieves,” “unseen,” “all,” “no,” “keys”; as- 
sonance: “thieves .. . unseen . . . keys,” “dead end,” “city chimney”; 
fragments of iambic lines: “Along the tier a hundred thieves . . .” 
“down all the lonely corridors of despair.” It reveals characteristic 
tropes, the dead city, the dark light, the wind image implicit in “driv- 
ing sky,” the obliteration of distinctions between nature and industrial 
life (“steel” is attributed to “moon” as well as to “bars” ). In general, it 
evokes the image of a dark, metallic, deserted city, symbolic of the 
living death associated with love’s failure. 

Finally, I would like to explore the figure of the altar, for it repre- 
sents a recurrent thread which Algren has suggested in his previous 
work but has never before so fully woven into his texture: an inverted 
use of Christian myth to comment ironically on the action. In Sophie’s 
plaintive meditation on the disordered world around her, she decides 
at one point, “It’s just the way things would be if that Nifty Louie 
was God ’n Blind Pig was Jesus Christ.” It is significant that the first 
movement of the novel, “Rumors of Evening,” is framed by Captain 
Bednar’s guilt-ridden meditations on the derelicts who march end- 
lessly before him; that his guilt becomes identified with the guilt of 
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his victims; that his role as judge and sufferer is underlined in terms 
of crucifixion. Much of the repartee between the Captain and his cap- 
tives, reminiscent of the patterned dialogue between Bruno and 
Tenczara, is lifted straight from Algren’s story, “The Captain Has Bad 
Dreams.” But where the Captain of the story merely has a troubled 
conscience, Captain Bednar is haunted by what a defrocked priest 
has told him: “We are all members of one another.” Bednar is almost 
envious of the criminals who have sentences hanging over their heads 
“like the very promise of salvation.” And when he fails to take the 
warning advice he gives himself, “Come down off that cross,” Algren’s 
image becomes explicit: “The Captain was impaled.” This new level 
of inverted Christian imagery functions ironically because in Algren’s 
world there is no hope of an afterlife. In themselves, the Christian 
terms would be no more significant than other recurrent images if 
they did not have a special meaning. This secular appropriation of 
religious ritual is pertinent to Algren’s central theme. For in this novel, 
Algren’s prose approaches a very individualized kind of incantation, 
like the chanting of ritual itself. The incantatory style continually 
makes implicit judgments on the action. If, as Algren makes abun- 
dantly clear, morality is not to be found in the law, the church, in 
criminal ethics, in social struggle, in any normative standards for 
success, then where is the moral authority? Only in love. But if love 
is doomed by the social milieu, or by some inexplicable destructive 
instinct, where does redemption lie? In the stubborn ingenuity that 
guarantees these characters’ survival? Yes, to some extent, Algren 
seems to say. The details of this drama can be very funny, as Sparrow’s 
antics prove, but surely mere survival is not enough. Then is redemp- 
tion to be found nowhere at all? The peculiar intensity of Algren’s 
prose seems to support the harsher judgment. If man is deprived of 
salvation in an afterworld, if he must make his way in this world or 
not at all, then life is truly harsh. Indeed, Algren’s final image, despite 
the humor, despite the intensity, despite the struggle to survive, is 
one of hopelessness and desolation. In this world, death is inescap- 
able. 

What possible approaches are open to the narrator who wishes to 
communicate such a vision? He can laugh; or he can lament. Algren 
does both supremely well. But the laugher is edged with bitterness; 
before the reality of death, it sadly falls away. It reminds us of Steffi’s 
curious vision: “When she saw people bending with laughter, she 
fancied, for a moment, that they were weeping at some final disaster.” 

The lament, on the other hand, becomes at once a threnody of pity 
and a defense against terror. It enables Algren to look at his Medusa 
without turning to stone, as if the act of writing itself had become an 
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amulet for evil. For Algren, then, the incantatory style is a surrogate 
for prayer. 

A final word about the structure of this novel, since much has been 
made of its weakness. Blanche Gelfant argues that the book is held 
together less by virtue of structural necessity to theme, plot and 
characterization than by relevance to setting, as though intensity of 
tone and atmosphere substitute for, and even obscure the absence of, 
sustained theme. If I am right about the central pattern of Algren’s 
prose, one sees that not only is a very real theme sustained, but that 
the structure is the only one really suited to it. “Rumors of Evening” 
is an elaborate record of Frankie’s unsuccessful attempt to rid himself 
of the drug habit, and thereby of his guilty tie to Zosh. “Act of Con- 
trition” traces Frankie’s failure to win, through Molly’s love, another 
lease on life. If the novel gives the impression of separate pieces of 
cloth loosely stitched together, or, in Blanche Gelfant’s phrase, of 
parts that fit together “like pieces of mosaic,” it is simply because no 
other scheme will do. If Algren is concerned with the living death that 
follows love’s destruction, then one can understand the succession of 
timeless moments, each indistinguishable from the rest, like a series 
of stills in which action is both palpable and frozen. Postures succeed 
each other without correlative shifts in consciousness. Only moments 
of love—or love’s destruction—can create new states of being. What 
lies between these points is the echoing wind of death. Everyone 
meets death at the end; the loveless meet it sooner. 

That is why Frankie’s relationship to Zosh, then to Molly, is 
more terrible than the murder of Nifty Louie or Frankie’s self-de- 
struction. That is why events seem to zig-zag so, why strange ellipses 
occur between successive scenes, why the passages that deal with 
prison, or with Sparrow’s amorous adventures, or with Frankie's all- 
night dealing have a curious dreamlike effect, as if time has wholly 
stopped. The meaning of all the digressions is precisely in their point- 
lessness. A more conventional development, conforming to traditional 
standards of plot, crisis and resolution would constitute a different 
kind of novel. To reject Algren’s structure, then, is to reject his central 
vision. When his vision changes, then his structure, too, will change. 
He is too careful a writer to have it otherwise. 


Since Chicago: City on the Make is non-fiction, it will not concern 
us here beyond its relevance to the novels and stories. In an earlier 
review of the book, I tried to demonstrate how Algren represents a 
possible rapprochement between the modern writer and the city. I 
pointed out how Algren’s impressions of Chicago are typical of a new 
and sympathetic look at urban life which goes beyond recoil and hor- 
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ror. Much of what we have seen in the stories and novels appears 
here, too: a pervasive sense of loss and loneliness, an image of urban 
desolation, an eye for graphic detail, incantatory prose. In the slender 
_ arc-lamps which “reveal our backstreets to the indifferent stars,” there 
is still an implacable universe indifferent to human suffering. But 
there is also something here we have not seen in the novels and 
stories. In ranging out beyond the world of the Lumpenproletariat, 
the author implies a certain dissatisfaction with his own past work. 
The highly articulate voice which narrates the book possesses more 
knowledge than is ever allowed to enter the circumscribed world of 
the novels. Algren knows politics and business; knows the history of 
the town; knows Darrow and Masters, Lindsay and Sandburg, 
Dreiser, Altgeld and Debs. This outside information gives his prose 
an historical perspective which the fictive characters cannot possibly 
possess, yet manages to avoid the didactic intrusions of Somebody in 
Boots. This author knows that in urban society there is vertical as 
well as horizontal mobility, that Skid Row is merely the ugliest mani- 
festation of tendencies embedded in all strata of city life. It is this 
mind that accounts, perhaps, for the curious turn in Algren’s latest 
work. 


At first glance, A Walk on the Wild Side seems to be a mere rewrit- 
ing of Somebody in Boots. To reviewers who had forgotten Algren’s 
first novel, it seemed a strange, even perverse, abandonment of the 
Chicago setting. From the point of view of Algren’s entire output, 
however, it represents a fascinating reappraisal of his central theme. 
Again we have a country yokel from a Texas town who is propelled 
into the world by broken love and finds his education in depression 
year adventures. Like Cass McKay, his earlier cousin, Dove Linkhorn 
discovers that there is no more hope of redemption in the outside 
world than there is in Arroyo, the town where he was born. Again the 
structure resembles a patchwork, or mosaic, the pieces loosely worked 
together. Again episodes are borrowed. The climactic fight between 
Legless Schmidt and Dove is straight from “The Face On the Bar- 
room Floor”; the New Orleans brothel scenes straight from Mama 
Tomek’s. Even Dove's family resembles Cass’s. Fitz Linkhorn, Dove's 
father, is said to have the same bitterness that haunted Stub McKay. 
Instead of Bryan, Dove has a brother named Byron. Only Nancy is 
missing. As we shall see, her absence is crucial. 

Ultimately, the differences between the two books are more strik- 
ing than the resemblances. The first and most startling difference ap- 
pears in Algren’s tone. The narrative alternates between a mood of 
savage tenderness and one of broad burlesque, but this time the comic 
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mood is strongest. The tenderness, to be sure, appears at important 
intervals, carrying out the obsessive pattern of the earlier books. In- 
stead of Nancy, we have Terasina Vidavarri, the Mexican proprietress 
of a local chile parlor. Unlike Nancy, she has the role of initiating 
Dove into sexual as well into spiritual love. Instead of escaping, 
like Cass, from an act of violence, Dove is driven out by Terasina who 
accuses him of a theft committed by Byron. As the image of the lilac 
followed Cass, the image of Terasina haunts Dove through all his 
wanderings. Where Cass found Norah Egan, Dove finds Hallie 
Breedlove. Again there are moments of sweet redemption; again the 
breaking up of love leads to violence. 

The broadly comic tone, on the other hand, instead of endowing 
the intervening acts with the aura of living death, transforms them 
into moments of high, acetic comedy. Like Frankie and Cass before 
him, Dove Linkhorn learns to live by his wits, but unlike them, he 
remains more innocent and more lucky. Maintaining a kind of earthy 
drollery throughout, Dove is hardly touched at all by his fantastic 
adventures as a seller of fake certificates; as an assistant in a contra- 
ceptive factory; a con man and stack painter; a star performer in Fin- 
nerty’s sexual peep show. Unlike his predecessors, Dove is not ob- 
sessed by death. Whenever he is tossed on his head, he bounces up 
and back. He revels in his virility. In the marginal world of Perdido 
Street and the French Quarter, New Orleans is his oyster. The two 
climactic acts—his breaks with Terasina and Hallie—are linked not by 
frozen stills but by a series of adventures which are nothing short of 
farce. 

At least one reason for the change in tone is apparent in the love 
affairs. Unlike Frankie and Bruno, Dove Linkhorn has not been de- 
structive. Terasina and Hallie reject him, not the other way around. 
Both women have been maligned by men before the story opens. 
Without Dove, neither one degenerates. The corruption of female in- 
nocence, typified by Nancy, is completely absent here. Since Dove 
is more sinned against than sinning, he remains relatively free of guilt. 
That his sexual exhibitionism is perversion never really occurs to him. 
Dove thoroughly enjoys his job. When Terasina and Hallie teach him 
how to read, they succeed only in enlarging his capacity for life. 
Within this scheme of things, even death itself is parodied. During a 
raid on Finnerty’s brothel, Dove is thrown out. This leads two police- 
men to the mistaken conclusion that the blow has truly killed him. A 
colloquy between them on what to do about the corpse is rudely inter- 
rupted. Dove pops up to answer for himself. The joke is on the law. 
Dove's playing possum is the first and only instance of mock death in 
all of Algren’s work. The author, it is clear, has learned to laugh at 
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his most sacred cow. Instead of living death, we have a new and in- 
destructible vitality. 

The main point, however, is more serious than this. For Dove has 
injured someone after all. In running off with Hallie, he has deprived 
Legless Schmidt, Hallie’s lover, of his one redeeming love. A person- 
age of grace and power (certainly not a freak! ), Legless Schmidt is 
not one to be deprived. And so punishment is bound to follow after 
all. We realize that although Dove himself is free of death’s obsession 
—only the lonely memories of Terasina rise up to disturb him—Al- 
gren’s prose is not. Like a distant tocsin, the warning sounds con- 
tinually between the lines. In a coal picking scene at the beginning, 
a child is inexplicably destroyed, echoing the decapitation scenes of 
Somebody in Boots. The first broad movement of the novel, following 
the loss of Terasina, ends with a real decapitation. In the French 
Market, Dove watches the body of a headless terrapin making its 
way to the top of a pile of decapitated turtles who are being slaugh- 
tered for the day’s supply of soup. Poised in brief triumph, the ter- 
rapin topples and dies at last at the bottom of the heap. The second 
section ends with Hallie’s desertion; the third with a weird barroom 
brawl in which Legless Schmidt reduces Dove to a mass of cartilege 
and bone, only to be pushed to his own death by a mob of sadistic 
spectators. In the very last scene, as if to carry out the prophecy of 
the turtle, a blind and humbled Dove comes home to old Arroyo. 

Dove’s innocence, then, becomes a kind of moral blindness which 
precipitates his fall. Where Cass McKay would have been horrified 
by the headless terrapin, Dove remains untouched. After the gory 
spectacle (more effective as a governing image, it seems to me, than 
Dreiser's celebrated struggle between the lobster and the squid), he 
does not hesitate to order turtle soup. Immediately, a warning sounds: 
“He didn’t yet know that there was also room for one more at the 
bottom.” Until Legless Schmidt administers his beating, Dove re- 
mains immune, even calloused, to the victims of his hoaxes; to Fin- 
nerty’s sadistic oppression of the girls; to the suffering all around him. 
Only the loss of Terasina and Hallie really touch him deeply. When 
Rhino Gross, the proprietor of the contraceptive factory, tells Dove, 
“Look out for love, look out for trust, look out for giving, look out for 
wine, look out for daisies, and people who laugh readily,” Dove pays 
no attention. He must pay the price of his eyes to learn that love, trust 
and giving are, after all, the only graces in this world and that one 
tampers with them at one’s peril. His second lesson is that “people 
who laugh readily” may be as guilty of indifference to suffering as 
people who wilfully inflict it. Survival is serious business after all. 

A final word about the ending, since most reviewers have ignored 
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it.° The picture of blind Dove stumbling toward Terasina’s chili par- 
lor, still struggling to live and to love despite his defeat, is something 
new in Algren. Unlike so many Algren characters, Dove is not con- 
demned to true or living death. He is not, like Cass McKay, doomed 
to endless wandering; nor, like Frankie Macjinek, to utter self-de- 
struction. He becomes the first major character to accept defeat, to 
return home, and to continue looking for love in this world. The in- 
nocent yokel has been redeemed, chastened, changed; he has learned 
to do penance for his sins. If the ending does not quite come off (the 
comic tone is never fully integrated with the passages of sadness and 
defeat; no rendition of Dove’s new awareness matches the superb bar- 
room brawl), it does at least show Algren working his way to new 
levels of thematic consciousness, and, at the same time, to a unified 
story structure. 

We never see Dove actually meet Terasina, and there is a sense in 
which our last sight of him is ambiguous. Will redemptive love be pos- 
sible now? Or will Dove return to the old obsessive pattern? The 
evidence seems to support the former possibility, but only Algren’s 
future books can tell us. If he follows out the implications of that final 
scene, then his obsessive pattern will have been considerably altered. 


Walter Rideout includes Algren in his study of the Radical 
Novel, but the corpus of Algren’s work, as I have atternpted to show, 


is in a rather different tradition. If Algren ever felt the efficacy of 
social amelioration, he both posed and rejected it in his first book. If, 
on the other hand, he is mainly concerned with the problem of death, 
one can understand his popularity with those French Existentialists 
who see in him a continuation of the Symbolist tradition. It is not by 
accident that where Algren’s earliest epigraphs are taken from Marx, 
his later epigraphs are taken from Baudelaire and Kuprin. For out of 
the poetic exploration of this marginal, half-lit world there emerges 
the image of a universe in which human action must inevitably seem 
absurd. And yet, within that world, there co-exists a real belief that 
human action can have validity and meaning. Not only can the human 
condition be redeemed through love; it can also be altered by the very 
existence of Algren’s incantation. The accent and the vision are rem- 
iniscent of certain poems by Dylan Thomas, who was similarly pos- 
sessed by the problem of death in a secular world. One can even dis- 
cover surprising parallels of imagery in poems like “And Death Shall 
Have No Dominion” which deal directly with the theme. But where 


* For some of the ideas in this section I am indebted to Max Blue- 
stone of Haverford College. 
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Thomas learned early to invoke resistance to death’s invasion (“Do 
Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night”), Algren has only recently 
learned to rage, and by raging to celebrate, despite the “dying of the 
light.” 

fn his long and impassioned lamentation on death, Algren has 
surely learned how to sing. It remains to be seen whether the song 
will now become a dirge or dithyramb. 


These Two 


By PHILIP LEVINE 


And one man swept his house and went to war, 
And sent his letters home to warm his wife. 
His words at last ran out among the deaf. 
They'll never weep together anymore. 


And one man kept his hand against the door 
And burned no light. The roads were never safe 
For one who was, or waited for, a thief; 

And if he slept he slept upon the floor. 


All that was long ago and what remains 

Are two grey plots that sore the countryside 
And soon will heal. A ledger page explains 
In steady script the sureness one defied 

As falling taxes doubled up his pains. 

The other, summoned, never has replied. 








ELE 


The Beatification 
of BobbySu Wilson 


By GEORGE P. ELLIOTT 


Four years aco when the miracle at BobbySu’s tomb started up, I 
was interested like everybody else to read about it, though I didn’t 
believe in it. Then one day Mal Tobey came around and let me know 
there was the possibility the firm I'm with might want to get in on it. 
He was pretty vague about where I came in—my profession is fund- 
raising—but he said if anything came up he’d throw some business our 
way. Naturally I said I’'d go along with him on the deal, and if there 
was anything I could do to let me know. Just at that moment I didn’t 
have anything booked and nothing coming up in the near future, so I 
got the green light from my boss to brush up on the details on the 
BobbySu deal, just in case. All I could remember was that she had 
been three years ahead of me at McClaskey High, and that when she 
died in 1930 and caused all the stir, I was a senior and I swore I'd 
never go to church again, I was so disgusted. And I didn’t till just 
recently. 

When she died, the people in her parish in East Sansom (which 
was my parish at the time, though I never saw her in the flesh that I 
know of ) were so impressed with how holy she was that they took up 
a pretty handsome collection and had her put away in a marble 
mausoleum, one of the best in Whispering Glades, and they really had 
it decorated, with angels over the doorway and a long Latin inscrip- 
tion on the side. All this was paid for by working people too. Well, 
four years ago, 1950, at Easter, BobbySu’s mother went down into 
this mausoleum to put flowers on the tomb the way she did every 
year, and she saw fluid coming out of the tomb. Now it was April and 
there hadn't been any rain since February. Besides, Whispering 
Glades is very well drained, and they guarantee no seepage in an all- 
metal casket. The mausoleum was dry enough everywhere else. She 
couldn’t understand it. She went straight to Father O’Dwyer. He got 
the cemetery officials to go look at it. Nobody could understand it. 
Fortunately we have a Bishop in Sansom. Father O’Dwyer got the 
Bishop that same afternoon. The Bishop made everyone concerned 
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swear they would wait till the whole matter had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

The next morning the fluid was still coming out. That afternoon, 
they opened the tomb. There were six people present: Father 
O’Dwyer and Mrs. Wilson, who had both seen BobbySu when she 
was put away, Bishop Magoon, one official from the cemetery, and 
two county officials. They all swore that the body was in a remarkable 
state of preservation and that it was in exactly the same position it had 
been in when buried, which is important for a saint, with hands at the 
side palm-up so the bruises of the stigmata could be seen. The fluid 
was coming from the palms of the hands, and it had made a small 
seepage hole in the bottom of the casket. After all, this isn’t one of the 
superstitious backwashes of the world, Sansom is 2s up-to-the-minute 
a city as you could find anywhere for the size, and the Bishop told 
them that a story like this would cause a big sensation and maybe do 
the Faith a lot of harm. The Church is very particular about the public 
relations angle, so he made them promise not to say a word about it 
to anyone. 

But Mrs. Wilson had brought along an empty little bottle that some 
liver pills had come in, and when nobody was looking she got some of 
BobbySu’s fluid in that bottle and took it home. The reason was, next 
door she had a pious neighbor whose left arm had been paralyzed for 
five or six years, and the doctors hadn't been able to do a thing for her. 
Mrs. Wilson took the fluid to her in the pill bottle, and told her all 
about it, and then she rubbed a few drops on the woman’s arm. They 
prayed together to BobbySu to intercede with Our Lord to cure her 
arm. And in the morning it was well. Now that was too much for Mrs. 
Wilson to hold back. She contacted Father O’Dwyer. Bishop or no 
Bishop, they had to spread the word. It was the hottest word-of- 
mouth campaign I ever saw, and I’ve been in on a couple, but it was 
two days getting to the papers; I heard that the Bishop tried to kill 
the story, but it was too big for him to handle. 

As I said, I didn’t believe in it, no more than anybody else; on the 
other hand, I didn’t exactly disbelieve in it either. The day of miracles 
is over, I said to myself, when something like this happens, they ought 
to get the scientists to work on it and if the scientists can’t explain it, 
then they ought to play it down. With BobbySu, the newspapers were 
hitting it up for all it was worth, it was good copy so nobody could 
blame them. But once the story got started, the Church just en- 
couraged it; it turned out the reason Bishop Magoon sat on it at first 
was so he'd be in a better position to push it when it did break. All this 
struck me as being pretty poor, and even after Mal got me to thinking 
about it from my own angle I didn’t like it too much. 

The weekend after Easter, so many hundreds of pilgrims came to 
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see the tomb that the Whispering Glades people had to fix regular 
roped-off walks around it, like a giant sequoia in a National Park. 
This was really good copy, naturally, and they even got newsreel men 
to cover the story. They shot the pilgrims praying before the tomb, 
and BobbySu’s home, and Father O’Dwyer, and even some clothes 
her mother had saved and some old school books. It wasn’t the jazziest 
newsreel I ever saw, but it was a popular success all right. I don’t want 
to give the idea that all the publicity was favorable to the miracle, but 
still, antagonistic, or sensational, or favorable, there was a terrific 
amount of it. It makes you think those thinkers are right when they 
say we are returning to an age of faith. 

About the time Mal got me interested in the business, the second 
miracle transpired. An old Italian laborer had been having a fever for 
two weeks, so his wife got his sons to drive him up to Whispering 
Glades and carry him, with a fever of 102 on a windy day, to the 
mausoleum. He kissed the mausoleum and prayed, and he scraped a 
little of the marble off with a jackknife. He took the marble dust home 
and drank it in a glass of wine that same day, and by the next day his 
fever had gone away. I went around to see the old man myself, and 
there was no doubt about it, he had been sick for a long time and now 
he was well again. The doctors couldn't explain it. Of course it wasn't 
a miracle in the first degree, as Father Polycarp said later; nowadays, 
as he said, vaccination and antibiotics and such-like are cutting down 
on bonafide first-degree miracles, though there are quite a few ail- 
ments left that respond to saints and relics. Still, this one was enough 
to get the ball rolling. 

There was a big movement right away to get BobbySu canonized— 
Father O'Dwyer sparkplugged it but all good Catholics were behind 
it a hundred percent. The Bishop acted reluctant to get underway so 
soon, but so much pressure was put on him he did it. The main thing 
in canonizing, at first, is to get a good investigation by authorities 
from outside the district. That's how I got to know Father Polycarp; 
he was the Devil’s Advocate. 

By June when he was brought over from England, my firm had got 
in on the deal and I was put in charge of general good will among non- 
Catholics; what it amounted to was fund-raising on a commission 
basis. Mal Tobey took care of all the Catholic end of it, but there was 
so much non-Catholic interest that I had enough digging to keep a 
sweat up—Whispering Glades contributed, of course, and public- 
spirited groups with an eye on Sansom’s fame, like the Boosters and 
Kiwanis, and even some unions and lodges and business firms. Well, 
Father Polycarp didn’t want to be always around the promoters of 
the cause, and yet he didn’t want to be too unfriendly to them either. 
Now I sort of took to him, so when I heard he was looking for a place 
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to stay I thought of the guest room I'd fixed up in my basement. The 
main thing was, he didn’t want a lot of promoting around him, which 
suited me to a T. I insinuated to him where I stood in my own think- 
ing, which seemed to suit him; so I offered my basement room to him 
at a nominal price, and he moved in. 

I remember the first real conversation we had, after dinner the third 
day he moved into our spare room. He was a thin-faced, dark-com- 
plected, high-strung kind of a man and he had that supercilious, chop- 
ped-off way of talking that keeps you on your toes. He whole name 
was Father Polycarp Botts and his lay name had been Cecil. You 
could tell there was plenty of that limey Cecil Botts in him, Oxford 
and all that sort of thing don’t you know. My family really didn’t like 
him, but I thought he had a good sense of humor. Anyhow, he took a 
glass of port wine after his dinner, and this particular evening he was 
drinking his port wine and I was drinking my highball. We were in 
the front room looking out over the city—a million dollar vista, with 
the lights of East Sansom twinkling below us and the river in tue 
background and the evening star out. He was smoking a pipe. 

“Tell me, Stanmer,” he said aiming at me with his pipe-stem, “what 
would you do if this whole affair turned out to be fraudulent?” 

“Do?” I said. “I wouldn't do anything.” 

“No, I suppose not. What would you think?” 

“Well, I'd be pretty surprised. I don’t think Father O’Dwyer or Mrs. 
Wilson are frauds.” 

“It's happened.” 

“You mean, they just set out to cheat everybody?” 

“Mm,” he said, with his teeth clenched on his pipe. I gathered he 
meant yes. 

“Well, I don’t believe it.” 

“Suppose they didn’t know they were cheating, as you put it, but 
they were all the same. Then what?” 

“You'd have to do some fast talking to convince me of that.” 

“The Devil is an expert at fraud,” he said in a sort of a dry way, “and 
so are hysterics. Suppose.” 

I thought about it for a while, but the main thing I thought about 
was what was he getting at? He knew I'd been brought up a Catholic. 
What was he trying to pull on me? The Devil’s in Hell. 

“Well, I think I would be relieved, honestly,” I said. “I don’t like 
this stuff very much.” 

“Quite.” 

I waited for a while, but he was off on cloud nine. 

“You don’t think it’s possible,” I asked him, “that this is a fake?” 

“Mm,” he said around his pipe. 
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There wasn’t anything more I could think of to say, and before long 
he went down to his room. 

The first thing Father Polycarp cast doubt on was the stigmata. 
Evidence seen on the corpse when the coffin was opened was not 
valid. The cause of death was listed in the county courthouse as heart 
failure. Only two people could be found who would swear they had 
seen the wounds on her hands before she died, Father O'Dwyer and 
Mrs. Wilson; BobbySu’s sister Mary Jane didn’t count because she 
was feeble-minded. Father O’Dwyer and Mrs. Wilson told this story: 
BobbySu had been sick all during Lent of 1930. She spent most of 
her days and nights praying, and she finally got to the point, fasting, 
where she didn’t eat anything but a little bread and water. On Good 
Friday she couldn't get out of bed and she said she had the worst kind 
of a headache, all around the crown of her head. That evening, on 
the palms of her hands, dark bruises showed up. The doctor said she 
needed rest, she was run-down. The priest saw what was what—she 
was in a state of ecstasy. She prayed off and on all Saturday night. 
She didn’t even recognize her mother. She hadn't had a thing on her 
stomach since Thursday. On Easter morning at about sunrise, her 
mother said, she sat up in bed, stretched up her arms to Heaven, cried 
something in some other language, the same thing three times, her 
mother couldn’t understand what it was, and then fell back dead. 
There was a real other-worldly smile on her face, and her hands fell 
at her sides palm up so the stigmata showed clearly, just the way they 
fixed her in the casket. Now the testimony of two prejudiced wit- 
nesses, according to Father Polycarp, wasn’t enough. 

That was a body blow to the promoters of the cause, particularly 
as Bishop Magoon agreed and at this stage the Bishop has a lot of 
authority. Naturally Father Polycarp wasn’t high on the list with the 
Catholics of Sansom, and in some ways I was put on the spot by hav- 
ing the Devil’s Advocate in my home. However, the way I figured it 
was, I ought to be objective about the whole matter and nobody was 
more objective than Father Polycarp. It was his job to be objective. 
This way I could be sure I was never swindling anybody. The truth 
was, I got so I really enjoyed talking with him once in a while. Here 
was a professional Catholic, I thought to myself, whose duty was to 
test this thing, and I could see he was doing a good objective job of it. 

“Stanmer,” he said, “what would you say constituted heroicity of 
virtue?” 

“I'm sorry,” I said, “but I don’t think I get you.” 

“The practice of heroic sanctity. A saintly life.” 

“Well,” I said, “in my thinking, somebody like Florence Nightingale 
had it.” 
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“Quite. Unfortunately, she was Anglican.” 

“Well, what about somebody that converted a lot of natives?” 

“Possibly. But what is one to say for a girl who had such bad acne 
that she was afraid to meet people. Who was incapable of compre- 
hending simple algebra. Who talked very little because her s’s tended 
to sound like sh’s, especially in front of t, p, or k. Some of the children 
in her high school called her Kraut because of it. One shouldn’t expect 
intelligence and charm along with saintliness, I suppose. All the same, 
atrocious acne and an IQ of 80. . .” 

We sat without saying anything for a while. It was August and hot, 
and the mosquitoes were bad. I remember slapping one behind my 
right ear just as I was asking him this question. 


“What about helping the deformed and crippled? She did that a 
lot, you know.” 


“Yes, I know,” he said in as flat a voice as I’ve ever heard. “Tending 
monstrous infants. Nursing sick spastics. She was very good to her 
sister. No doubt about that.” 

“Well,” I said, because he seemed to be feeling the same things | 
was feeling, “it’s quite a problem.” 

“BobbySu,” he said with a terrible edge to his voice. He got up. 

That really puckered me. What, if you don’t mind me asking, is 
wrong with BobbySu for a name? Just because the Britishers don’t 
have it, yet, they look down their nose at it. What difference does it 
make what a saint’s name is? But he went away so fast I didn’t have 
time to collect my thoughts, and then that edge to his voice, and his 
cool manner, and him being a priest, they made him mighty hard to 
get back at. 

I was really upset that night. I don’t think I got to sleep before 
three or four o'clock, which is pretty unusual for me on the whole. The 
next day I went around to Mrs. Wilson’s and saw a relic of BobbySu’s, 
a history test paper from the eleventh grade. She had got a D- on it. It 
was funny, you wouldn't have known there was anything in the least 
special about it except for the cross she had drawn in the upper left 
hand corner of the first page. It was a pretty cross, and she had put 
the regular JMJ on it the way Catholic pupils a lot of them do, only 
she had added a T, for St. Theresa of Avila her mother said. When 
you see a thing like that it just makes you stop and think. 

Father Polycarp left two days later. He had his report all filled out 
and his job was done, at least for the time being. So I more or less 
cooled down. Anyhow the first phase of the process was over now. 
They'd gotten the Holy Father himself to dispense with the time 
factor—they had to get him to do it because it hadn’t been fifty years 
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yet since BobbySu had died. Everything indicated that she'd at least 
be venerabilized even if she didn’t get any further. Meanwhile, noth- 
ing could be done till some more miracles came off. 

The thing is, getting anyone canonized a saint is harder than ap- 
pealing a case to the Supreme Court. You've got to get the person 
declared a Venerable, then you've got to get him, or her as the case 
may be, beatified, and then canonized. Canonization is just beatifica- 
tion all over again, only more expensive. And money—as Father Poly- 
carp said, “It was provident that BobbySu was born in rich America. 
I don’t think the Irish could have afforded her.” Of course, with a 
spectacular saint details like money just take care of themselves, but 
BobbySu isn’t spectacular, sort of run-of-the-mill, as you might say. 

Well, things were simmering along for about three years, no more 
miracles or anything, and I was getting to the point where all the 
BobbySu hullabaloo was just one of those things. Then four months 
ago, Ash Wednesday 1954, some new evidence turned up about her 
life, good strong evidence too. On Easter the fluid seeped out of her 
tomb again and two more miracles were worked. One of these new 
cures was a blind man whose sight was restored, and the other was a 
woman who had been dumb for ten years and suddenly she could 
speak after she had put a few drops of the liquid from the tomb into 
her mouth. She wasn’t even a Catholic, in fact a Christian Scientist, 
but it counts all the same. Well, the new evidence and the new 
miracles gave the cause a big boost here in Sansom and at Rome too, 
and Father Polycarp came back to investigate. It was now, or anyhow 
it was two months ago, that matters really came to a head for me. 

The thing is, all this was forced on me, but really forced. I was 
getting along all right, neither a believer nor an atheist, stil] not 
against the Church or anything like that, just about like everybody 
else, making a good living. I own my own home. I have a good solid 
wife and four lovely children. I can’t brag I never cheated on the wife 
a few times, but I haven’t been too bad of a family man. I don’t vote 
the ticket, I vote the man. So when the miracles flared up again I was 
pretty upset. My thinking on the matter wasn’t at all clear or objective. 
I was as glad as could be to see that cool Father Polycarp again. No- 
body around here has a sense of humor about it this time, they're 
either all for it or dead against it, which leads me up to the day. 

It was a Thursday. I came back from lunch and found a pamphlet 
on my desk. It was a reprint from some magazine I never heard of, 
and somebody had paid to have it distributed all over town. Usually 
with stuff like this, I throw them away, I couldn't care less; but this 
one really hit me below the belt. 

“What would happen now, 1954, to a man who swore before a judge 
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that some crazy old woman with five cats and no friends had been 
making little statues of him and sticking pins through them, so that 
he had been having fierce pains in the lower right hand region of his 
abdomen? We would take out his infected appendix and test his 
sanity. But 400 years ago what would have happened? The old woman 
would have been killed as a witch. Things have improved since then. 
We have advanced. That's what you think. 

“What is happening right now, 1954, to a group of people in San- 
som who claim that some magic fluid is oozing out of a 24-year-old 
tomb, so wonderful that it makes the lame walk, the blind see, and 
the sick get well? Do we condemn their superstitiousness and pity 
their ignorance? Do we explain about hysterical blindness and lame- 
ness? Do we carefully check up on these so-called cures six months 
later? Do we ask why it is that a strong solution of ferrous tartrate in 
water (that’s what the chemists say this ooze consists of ) has no effect 
on the dumb unless it is applied with all the fanfarole of high-pressure 
magic? Not a bit. What we actually do is say ‘How wonderful’ and 
kneel down in front of the grave of the poor abnormal girl who is sup- 
posed to have caused all this. In fact, that very large section of human- 
ity called The Roman Catholic Church is deciding to give her the 
highest honor it can bestow on anyone, dead or alive: make her a 
saint. 

“No healthy person is going to be happiest, ox think anyone else is 
happiest, when they are suffering intensely. Yet we are told that this 
Saint of Sansom, this BobbySu Wilson, was happier than any of us 
can ever be—ir fact, was ecstatic—when in her last illness she was ly- 
ing on her sick bed with a hideous headache, about to die of it. No 
healthy person is going to drink some fluid which is supposed to be 
coming from a decomposing corpse. Yet we encourage people to do 
it, against all the laws of reason and hygiene, and we are told that 
the magical cures that result from this vileness are proof of God’s 
power and goodness. Some of us have a healthier, saner God than 
that. 

“When the Pope, who is the only man in the world who is never 
wrong, stands up in St. Peter’s, as he probably will in a few years, sur- 
rounded by cardinals in blazing costumes and watched by 30,000 of 
the gullible Faithful, and declares in a dead language over the public 
address system ‘in honor of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity’ that the 
Blessed BobbySu Wilson is ‘inscribed in the catalogue of Saints’, then 
there will be a mighty rejoicing arising from the hearts of millions of 
unhealthy, deluded people from Rome around to Sansom and from 
Sansom around to Rome again. What will you do about it? 

“What did we do about the sickness of Fascism? What did we do 
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about yellow fever? What are we doing about the sickness of Com- 
munism? What are we doing about poliomyelitis? 

“What are we doing cbout this sickness that is one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-four years old and will never heal of itself?” 

My first reaction when I finished reading it was, I threw it away, 
into the waste paper basket. But I was so upset I couldn’t work any 
longer that day. At the door of my office building, there was a woman 
handing out these pamphlets. I took another one and put it into my 
pocket. 

Nobody was home when I got there. I went into my bedroom to lie 
down. I kept thinking to myself, “He’s right, that fellow’s right. Mal 
gave me a bum steer when he put me on this job. I should never have 
taken it.” Then as I was lying down, I heard this rising and falling 
hum down in the basement. I felt jittery as all hell. It seemed to come 
from Father Polycarp’s room but he’d never let out a peep before. I 
went down. 

Right outside his door I could hear that it was his voice. I looked 
in the window. There he was on his knees, as prissified as ever, with 
a ramrod up his backbone, on the cement in front of a little crucifix 
he’d hung on the door to the furnace room. His hair was brushed neat, 
and I saw that he had put a towel down to protect the toes of his 
shoes. I knocked and went in. 

He didn’t turn around till he came to the end of his prayer, then he 
looked at me with a frown on his face. I've never seen anybody's eyes 
that looked like his looked then. 

“Did you see this, Father?” I asked him. 

He got up and sat on the bed. He looked at the pamphlet a little 
while, rubbing his left knee with his hand. Then he gave it back to 
me. 

“It's too late for that.” he said impatiently. 

“What do you mean?” I said. I guess I was a little wild because he 
gave me a quick glance from the side of his eyes. “It’s never too late 
for the truth, is it?” 

“Ah, truth!” he said, only too loud, like he couldn’t control his voice 
right. “I tell you, it’s too late, simply too late.” 

He sort of sank back into himself. I make it a practice to leave a man 
be, when I can, but today I had to know what was what. 

“What do you mean?” I asked him again. “Do you have something 
new to go on? Look, Father, let me in on it. I’m in a bad way.” 

“Nothing new,” he said, only he was depressed now and didn’t even 
look up at me. “Not new, very old. Oh, very very old.” He laughed, 
not a nice laugh. 


“Come on, Father,” I said, “give it to me. I can’t wait.” 
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“Why,” he said standing up. He raised one arm as though he felt 
like taking a swing at me, and glared. “Why, she appeared to me, 
that’s all. She appeared to me as plainly as you do right this minute. 
That's all. Nothing new about that, eh Stanmer?” 

“Father,” I said and sat down quick. “Father.” 

“Yes,” he said and began walking up and down, “I had lunch with 
Bishop Magoon. Nothing happened. A glass of good wine, a traminer 
I think. Yes, one of the Napa Valley traminers. I left his house at one 
o'clock. I had nowhere in particular to go. I felt very sleepy suddenly. 
It’s a thing I've never done, sleep after lunch. It doesn’t even occur to 
me to do it. Yet I was so sleepy I could barely drag myself back here. 
I fell down on the bed like an ox that’s been hit between the eyes with 
a sledge. Then she appeared to me.” He looked at me, and from the 
expression on my face, whatever it was, he went on to say, “Oh, it was 
no dream.” The thing that struck me about his voice was, it was sin- 
cere. It rang true. Nobody could lie in a voice like that. “She was there 
as plainly as you are. Right here in this room, over against that door 
to the furnace room. She held her hands out to me a bit and her head 
was a bit over to the left. She had on a long, light-blue robe that came 
down over her feet. She was a few inches off the floor. Stanmer,” he 
leaned at me all of a sudden, “you wouldn't believe how beautiful she 
was, as in her photograph, but utterly different, transfigured. All she 
said was, ‘Cecil, do you doubt me?” She didn’t smile, yet she wasn’t in 
the least melancholy. It was a quite different expression from any I’ve 
ever seen before. Beatific, Stanmer,” he said sort of surprised, “why of 
course, beatific.” 

He started thinking. 

“Then she disappeared?” I asked him. I wanted to get the whole 
picture. 

“I suppose. I really didn’t notice. I woke up.” He shrugged. “I was a 
doubter, Stanmer. Worse, I was a scoffer. I really don’t know, u.ow, 
precisely what I did believe. Nothing. I have much to atone for. I'll 
not be the Devil’s Advocate any longer. Leave me, Stanmer. You must 
wrestle with your own conscience. No one can help you. I have much 
to atone for.” 

I went back up to my room, and I had to lie down. I was having a 
funny feeling in my stomach, like a swarm of bees was looking for a 
place to roost. I wasn’t exactly thinking of anything, I just felt ter- 
rible. 

Then all of a sudden it really hit me. I sat up in bed and I was 
trembling. I was more scared than I’ve ever been since I used to be 
afraid of going to Hell. It really got me, to think of her appearing to 
him, right here in my own house, right in my Own guest room. With 
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things like that going on around you, you can’t tell what might hap- 
pen, and I wasn’t even a believer. 

I went on back down to Father Polycarp’s room. He had the curtain 
pulled over the window. I couldn’t hear any noise from inside, and he 
didn’t answer when I knocked and called to him. 

“Father,” I said, “Father, I’m really in trouble, you've got to help 
me, I've got to know.” 

Finally he opened the door again. He had taken off his shoes and 
his collar, but the worst thing was, he had taken out his false teeth. I 
didn’t even know he had false teeth, and it was a real shock to see him 
all of a sudden with his cheeks caved in. It made his eyes fiercer than 
ever. 

“I’ve got to know where she stood,” I said to him. “What she looked 
like.” 

I guess I persuaded him, because he let me in. I could see he was 
making a big effort, but I didn’t care what he did so long as he told 
me what I wanted to know. 

“Here,” he said and went over to the door of the furnace room, 
“about six or seven inches off the floor, framed in the doorway. She 
was in a simple blue robe, light blue, like a clear sky. No adornment 
or belt. Her hair was free about her shoulders. She was like this.” He 
took a posture like he had explained before. “I honestly can’t see that 
it matters much, all these details.” 

“Sort of like the statue of the Virgin in St. Joseph's,” I said to myself 
but he heard me and he didn’t look like he appreciated it. It’s as pretty 
a statue as I've ever seen. “She was really there?” 

All he did was nod. I didn’t know what to say. There was something 
to say I couldn't think of. I looked around the room. The first thing I 
saw was his false teeth in a glass of water grinning at me. All of a 
sudden I was as scared as I had just been in my room alone. 

“Father,” I said in a pressuring way, “Father, what does it mean?” 

“You know as well as I.” 


“You're the one,” I said, “not me. I put a lot of stock in you, Father. 
I'd like to go along with you all the way in this thing. It didn’t happen 
to me, it happened to you.” 


“You must pray, and meditate upon it.” 


“I don’t know how to meditate,” I began. But when he looked at me 
I said, “Okey. What should I pray?” 


“Start with the rosary.” 

“All right.—This is the real thing, isn’t it?” 

“Do you think I have any words for you?” he said, only in a kindly 
way. 
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“If it’s true it’s true for a long time, and if it’s false we haven't missed 
so much. I believe,” I said, and then I left him alone. 

What I should have said was, “I want to believe,” because by the 
time I'd got back upstairs I wasn’t so sure. My stomach wouldn't take 
anything for dinner, and I went to bed early. I had a bad night. I 
prayed, and it bothered me how a dead person could appear like that 
to anybody, scientifically speaking, but I certainly believed that 
Father Polycarp meant what he said. That was the trouble, I couldn't 
get away from him, and his opinions meant so much to me I just 
couldn't ignore them. Besides she had appeared in my own basement. 
It’s not so easy to get away from a thing when it’s right in your own 
basement. All the same, how do you fit it in? It won't fit. I'm no priest 
or hermit or anything, I can’t just mention it to the wife after dinner, 
“Say, honey, BobbySu was in the basement yesterday,” I can't tell 
some business associate in a cocktail lounge how the Devil’s Advocate 
saw an apparition of a saint in my guest room. And a thing like this, 
the way I look at it, it’s so important it ought to fit in. I was as miser- 
able as I've ever been in my life and I prayed to God to let me alone, 
but I couldn’t get away from Father Polycarp’s eyes. By morning I 
knew that much. His eyes were sincere; they had seen her. I would 
never be able to get away from that and I wouldn't be able to get 
away from all the rest of it either, fit or no fit. That morning I went 
to see Father O’Dwyer about myself. 

Mostly he just told me what you'd expect under the circumstances, 
penitence and so on. There’s a lot to be said for it too, the old tried 
and true that people say; it’s comfortable and at the right time it 
means a lot. But that wasn't all he did. He sized me up right, he knew 
I'd be the type that had to do something. Here he is, a dandruffy little 
old parish priest with no more on the ball than the next guy, but he 
did a really professional job of handling me. I knew it and I liked it. 
An organization like the Church that can make a grade-A product out 
of ordinary material like him, you just can’t beat it. What he told me 
was, I should make a shrine in my basement where BobbySu ap- 
peared, and I’m going to. 

I'm not telling just everybody about it, but what I’m going to do is, 
I'm going to get it all fixed up so it'll be ready to open to the public 
when she gets to be a Blessed. There'll be plenty of time and I'm going 
to do it all myself. I've got the money for it, that’s the truth, if I just 
save what I’ve been dribbling away on non-essentials. Besides, it’s 
not going to be elaborate, just a tastefully decorated room with a 
statue of her in front of the furnace room door where she appeared 
to Father Polycarp. I asked him to give me more details so I could get 
a good beautiful likeness made, on the order of the one in St. Joseph’s, 
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which was made in Italy by an internationally known artist in the out- 
skirts of Rome. Father Polycarp would not help me, but he was decent 
about it. “Sorry, I'll have nothing more to do with it, Stanmer. They 
haven't used blue like that in saints’ robes since Giotto, and no modern 
art pains me more than pious terra cotta. But it’s the spirit that mat- 
ters.” He meant it too, so I couldn't get offended. It is the spirit that 
matters. I want it to be a statue of the real BobbySu, not the acne and 
such but her spirit. Acne is just there for people to stumble over if 
they want to, the way I did. What you've got to do is, rise above it. 
Forget about it. You can always find something to stumble over if you 
want to. 

Well, anyway, I’m working at it all now, starting the plans, cutting 
a new doorway into the furnace room, opening up the necessary chan- 
nels to get the statue ordered and imported. There’s plenty to think 
about, and I'll never be able to express my gratitude to Father 
O'Dwyer for giving me something to work on outside myself. Like 
they say, you've got to forget yourself, and in a thing like this espe- 
cially. I’ve got to see if the city will help me with the parking problem, 
what with the crowds that'll be coming to the shrine on Easters and 
our house being up here in the hills where the streets are narrow and 
all. There’s plenty for me to keep my mind on, and one thing, it's 
given me peace of mind the like of which I never would have believed, 
because I know it’s all coming true sooner or later. I like the feeling 


that it will be done whether or not I get a chance to finish it up. It’s 
all just a matter of time. 
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A Woman Dreaming on the Night of her 


Anniversary 
By THEODORE HOLMES 


The other side of the night that hides behind what we can see of the 
day, 

She comes down again from the hills she has learned to regard as a 
home, 

As a girl she came down from those rich lands that nourished her 
body’s growth— 

Those golden wheat fields that ripple under the light touch of the 
wind, 

To the sea of her body’s yearning; that thin line between what we are 

And what we have been led to believe we have been brought up for. 

She comes again to the sea that dissolves what she is as a home 

Into what there is in a home that we find we come to live for. 

The wind in her hair like distant fingers toying with each strand 

As if it were some thought that she had given up long ago, 

And the sun afloat in the water like golden coins, 

She feels as a sailor must when the port has become old and tired his 
flesh, 

And there are still days left yet before his ship will sail. 

As she stands on the beach of her desire, that place wetted from time 
to time 

By a breaker coming more violently ashore in our breast, 

That place where the bottom falls off quickly below her waist 

With a life that only divers have seen—and then only partially and 
in a dim light, 

Standing at the sea where the bottom is cut off by its depth from 
human view, 

She feels that the water forms nothing so much as a huge parable 

Of the pan she stands over so regularly doing the dishes, 

Or the bassinet that has so often served the needs of her children; 

Its waves are the still slight motion of these acts 

She hopes someday will be received by the shore on which her heart 
beats in her breast. 
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It is this shoreline she sees herself as a girl come down to 

_ When the waves were still only the beating of her heart in her 
breast,— 

As when she came down from those golden hillsides, the thatched 
roof, 

And the one-room log-heated school of her girlhood days, 

To the broad curve of the sea, like a man’s shoulder held close to her 

e, 

That inne for vision while traveling toward the heard of continent 

In search of the other shore against which her waves break: the sea 
that is bred on land 

And that flows in the harvests of her ripening. Her body is the vessel 
in which she will sail 

Toward the meaning that is, like the land, always just beyond the 
horizon. 

Her shaved legs, like left ports, still show traces of the ends 

Of those city streets that run down through her body from her heart; 
the bristles remain 

Like remnants of an animal birth against which our human move- 
ment starts. 

In the end, a womans life is like that of a swimmer’s— 

She must go out beyond her strength to be impressed with the pre- 
ciousness of land. 

She finds that at sea too long beside a man’s coat desirous 

And causing desire, giving too long a promise for the countenance of 
hope, 

She comes to feel like the brim of his hat: 

A circle about the hollow which his mind rises into. In the dream, 

Like a cave in which we find ourselves unable to come upon the way 
out, 

She has come down as a girl from the hills where the farmers plant 
all day long, 

To where the fish wait knowingly in the depths off the shore 

Thrown up by the sea as that part of her desire which she has lived— 

On which they would be dashed by the beating of the waves in her 
breast. 


What keeps her from walking into the waves, losing herself 

In the wind and water of her desire, is the hand she feels laid on her 
waist; 

The person in the dark that the dream is not hollowed out to include. 

Out of her future, he comes to lead her back toward the cave under 
the hill. 
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As they enter, they skirt water left by a higher tide and go further in— 

To a spot that has never felt the black sparkle and aging recession of 
the tides; 

To a spot that always remains just beyond the tide’s reach. There he 
lays her down 

And gropes with his hand toward that dark wood of possession in 
which we often get lost 

Having turned back from the too limitless expanse of our inmost 
desires; 

In time with the farmers above putting their seeds in the ground, 

And in the interval of each wave as it is consumed in the mounting of 
another, 

His hands on her body take from it, one after another, each of its most 
secret hairs: 

Those dead testimonies of a life that has been lived at the root. 

The pain of each, as it comes out, is lessened by the number that have 
gone before, 

As the spirit comes to climb by the number of times it has slipped on 
the rung of the flesh’s ladder; 

As each hair comes out, it brings with it that pure bit of pain the 
lovers feel in their withdrawal 

As the policeman passes by in the park; that, since we only know it 
as it is dissolved in our flesh, 

We are only ever able to feel] as an emptiness. Soon though, beneath 
the hill, 

Each hair gives up its root to the awareness of the rest of the body 
that at this spot 

A rose is coming to bloom with the life of blood infolding upon 
itself;— 

It is in this moment of the sun’s sinking, as it lights up the whole in- 
side of the cave, 

That she awakens clasped in the arms of her husband to the hairs on 
his chest 

Which, like the waves in her heart, curl over the beating of his heart 
in his breast. 
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Aldo Palazzeschi 
A Note on Aldo Palazzeschi 


BY RICHARD G. STERN 


AS AMERICANS RIGHTLY suspect those appraisals of American literature 
which acclaim Faulkner and Caldwell in similar terms, regard They 
Shoot Horses, Don't They as an important American novel, and Arthur 
Miller as a major figure in dramatic history, so Italians must that view 
of their recent literature which makes of Moravia, Pratolini and 
Berto leading writers, and almost totally ignores the central figure of 
that literature, Aldo Palazzeschi. Although two of Palazzeschi’s best 
novels have been translated into English, Il Codice di Perela (1911, 
translated in 1937) and Le Sorelle Materassi (1934, translated in 
1953), he is seldom mentioned in accounts of contemporary Italian 
writers. (An exception is Mr. Ben Johnson’s precise allusion in “Rome 
Letter,” Hudson Review, Summer 1952, p.275.) Palazzeschi is a more 
complicated writer than Moravia and the others, his works are less 
obviously concerned with the subjects many publishers deem uni- 
versally exciting, thus importable and thus important, and his per- 
sonal history is rather less dramatic than, say, Vittorini’s or Moravia’s. 

He was born Aldo Giurlani in Florence in 1885, was for a time an 
actor in Lyda Borelli’s company, gave up acting for a literary career, 
taking his mother’s maiden name as a nom de plume, and first became 
known as one of the leading poets and theorists of the Futurist group. 

It is perhaps the adaption of certain futurist notions to prose that 
contributes most to the brilliance of the story translated here. The 
futurist comittment to the superlative is a possible basis for the fable, 
and such tenets of their 1909 Manifesto as the “destruction of syntax” 
and the abolition of conventional punctuation, may have led to the 
odd sequence of clauses, sentences and paragraphs, the peculiar 
groupings, rhythmic innovations, floating antecedents and other de- 
vices which serve to make this story a valuable addition to the con- 
vention of the anti-heroic, underground tale. 

The story translated here, “. . . issima,” is taken from the volume of 
eighteen stories called II Palio dei Buffi published by Vallechi in 1937 
and here in the English version with their kind permission. 
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...est 
By ALDO PALAZZESCHI 


FROM THE MOMENT he left his home town and came to the city, wan- 
dering about in the dust of noisy streets, a stranger to all and to all 
those things which had drawn him, an idea, like fog, had taken hold 
of his brain, unknown to him had settled and tyrannized there: that 
the superlative was the important thing. That the rest didn’t count, 
or hardly at all, that in every field there was room for only one. 
Was this the nature of all times or only of the one in which he 
had been called to live? This he didn’t know, couldn’t know. Now 
he scrutinizes those things which, at first, had vaguely attracted 
him; his idea became clearer. The large colored posters which 
draped the walls of the city, the figures, the inscriptions, the pic- 
tures displayed outside of certain shops or in the windows, the signs, 
the mottos, the come-ons, the advertisements. 

To punch or kick was worthwhile, in the long run, for the one who 
punched and kicked harder and more, and the same for blows from 
hip, shoulder, sword, rifle, or club. The man who runs second, who'd 
run shoulder to shoulder with the winner all the way, is nowhere at 
all; it’s just as much trouble to be second as first but you get nowhere; 
the compensation is absolutely disproportionate—and this doesn’t 
even take into account those who come in still further behind. It’s 
covering ground with your own (or someone else’s ) legs or wheels for 
the sake of the one who's covered more of it in the same time. That's 
the way it goes, on sea, and in the air. It’s the loudest shriek, the 
craziest leap, the wildest promise or find. If murdering one’s wife ex- 
cites a certain outcry, to excite a universal one you had to murder at 
least seven. For the one who stole a little, two lines of print, for the 
one who stole a lot, on the other hand, whole columns. 

And what goes for men, goes for their products: a machine, a drug, 
a wine, a shoe polish. 

He understood life, or, at least, he was sure that he had understood 
it. 

Rapt in front of the photographs of those whose name represented 
that absolute which his thought saw as perfection, still incapable of 
admitting to himself a hidden goal, his being was pledged to discover 
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how he could attain those heights to which he felt completely drawn. 

Naked or almost, in shorts or sweaters; overdressed, in strange and 
antique modes, costume upon costume, togas, mantles, armor, sashes, 
crosses, decorations; with a look, tranquil, indifferent, crude, threat- 
ening, gentle, full of mystery, of invitation or promise, smiling with 
satisfaction; on the head, helmet or mitre, tricorne or feluca, or the 
smallest cap, hair in the wind, wimpled like nuns’, he could have gone 
on his knees before those men; repeated their adored name a thou- 
sand times, suffixes, roots; he found in it rime upon rime, connec- 
tives, variations, analogies: it opened sweetly upon his lips as the 
flower upon its stalk. 


Neither old nor young, neither handsome nor ugly, neither tall nor 
short, neither weak nor strong . .. what was he? Who? This he asked 
himself for the first time. Nothing. Nobody. In his town, when they 
had bothered about him, a rare event, they'd called him “so-and-so’s 
son, or such-a-one’s nephew or brother . . .” and at home “the young 
uncle,” almost as if he didn’t have a name. 

At first, no one noticed that he was there; and anyone who might 
have noticed didn’t notice then that he had gone away, nor did he ask 
himself where he might be or what he might be doing. But life had 
begun that day when, without knowing why, he had left his home 
town. This he felt. 

Lost in the commotion, his desires sharpening, he began to con- 
sider his own feet, and his hands, his arms, his legs; it seemed to him 
that he was seeing them for the first time. And there was no organ, 
muscle, nerve, bone, possibility of his body, which he did not coura- 
geously bring to judgment before himself for a possible, extraordi- 
nary, inhuman, absurd trial. 

Mediocre his limbs, alas, all of his resources, most mediocre. 

Certain things, though, he’d found out: that to aim blows at a well- 
fed stomach, against the well-fed stomach of another, was not dis- 
similar, as far as he was concerned, to aiming blows, in the rarest 
spiritual exaltation, at his own stomach, reduced through fasting to 
the point of extinction, dried up like a prune. To celebrate one’s lady 
in heaven among angels surrounded by stars and roses, was not dis- 
similar, as far as he was concerned, to dispatching her there in little 
pieces carefully arranged in trunks or suitcases, or by parcel post in 
the modern manner. That if the richest came to prominence in the 
newspapers, fields, stadia, or any tribunal of his name today, tomor- 
row might very well be the turn of the most insignificant, and in 
public, they would shake hands, the two of them, indistinguishable. 
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Others he studied acutely, himself courageously; during the day, 
unremittingly, at night, tirelessly. 

What then was the spasm which devoured him, if all roads were 
foreclosed to him? 

No longer did meek admiration draw him ecstatically to those faces, 
but now, envy, envy which burns and gnaws the human soul. The one 
who, almost as if he were not the same person, regarded him with in- 
difference; that other terrible one who seemed to want to swallow 
him in one gulp; that enormous one, in shorts, with the baby face; 
and that one on a bicycle who thumbed his nose, laughing, as he rode 
away... 

From envy he would have gone on to hatred, unquestionably, to 
dark, blind, inhuman, unnatural hatred of them; he would have 
ripped the posters from the walls, burned those which exalted their 
deeds, smashed the windows to deface their pictures. 

Hope seemed to be fading when an idea struck him; he thought he 
was dreaming. An immense unexplored road was before him, endless, 
a superb highway, made for him as he for it; all he had to do was to 
keep travelling on it. 

Since they were only interested in building themselves up in every 
way, in expanding, in getting their name into the news and keeping 
the news hot, and so, racing, leaping, diving, pirouetting, somer- 
saulting, always fearful that things were cooling off, he would be 
“the man whose name was least mentioned, whose name was never 
even once mentioned in the papers.” To win this race! 

In such a discipline he tempered his strength, keeping tabs on no 
one but himself, on his own secret joy. 


If it’s difficult for the former to come to the center of the stage and 
stay there for a time, for the one who never wishes to appear there, 
at any cost, it’s even more difficult. The very methods which bring 
triumph to the first, can reduce the second to the most conspicuous 
defeat. The least significant incident, an awkwardness, an error, a 
fire, a fight, a murder, a theft, an accident in the street, an act of 
courage, or pity, which makes an impression of honesty or justice, an 
affair which he has nothing to do with, can tomorrow make a man 
the talk of the town, bring him forward on the stage, give him a 
moment of celebrity, the noisiest sort of finale. 

It is as dangerous to be alone as to be with someone, to speak as to 
be silent. The complicity of others can be paid for dearly at a single 
word, and an obstinate solitude draw forth on one the repulsive 
curiosity of the crowd. Don’t step forward, don’t draw back. 
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Don't eat too much, or too little; excessive eating can lead to apo- 
plexy or congestion, insufficient eating to fainting on the street, the 
upsetting of a neighborhood, leading the whole city to organize 
emergency relief. 

He had two shirts, a suit of no particular color; having thus cleverly 
disguised his financial condition, he headed for little-known, cheap 
hotels; though not the cheapest. He said he was a worker, seldom and 
badly employed, a servant perhaps, all depending, a clerk, a business- 
man; and in such a fashion that it would occur to no one to ask for 
his services or merchandise. He tried not to please anyone, nor to 
displease too much; he stayed put until he thought it time to leave. 
And to anyone who should ask him his name, he responded with a 
confusing noise as he turned away. Little by little he became expert 
in the art, accomplished, sure, daring, sublime. He knew how to 
talk, knew how to be with another without being noticed, an inimita- 
ble art, giving nothing and taking all, while the other was sure of 
taking all by giving himself; he reached a point of being able to 
evaluate the tone of voice in a syllable, a gesture, a look. And in the 
end, the game seemed easy to him. If he had been born to triumph 
in that contest, all the others had been born but to second him, as 
always happens to the person who is destined to triumph. 

Now, one day, when old, he felt his limbs burning with fever, his 
heart bursting in the final trial, the crucial one. He went to the bridge, 
the river was high, and he dropped into it the money he had left. 
Who gave him the strength to go? He no longer felt that he belonged 
to the earth, so serious was his illness: “Now, to triumph, it was 
necessary to die, and without anyone noticing it.” Where was he to 
carry his body? To whom consign it? Where go in order to hide it? 
To provoke a nasty scene at the discovery of his corpse, or that cursed 
day when its loss and the absence of a death certificate would be 
discovered. What happens in such cases? An hour of posthumous 
celebrity; he carried himself to the hospital. Who gave him the 
strength to get there? He was put to bed, the hero, and on the follow- 
ing day, he died. Not even at the last moment did his eyes betray a 
glimpse of the concealed light. 

A friar had come to his bed and said with a sweet smile, “Well 
then?” 

“Not bad, not good,” he’d answered calmly. “I haven't anyone. I 
leave nothing.” 

“Good, nothing,” answered the friar, and blessed him. 

Twelve full boxes left the hospital that evening on a cart heading 
for a distant ditch, and on the following day—the final, inevitable 
danger—his name appeared in the obituary column, printed in the 
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newspaper for the first time, but—and this is the way things go—with 
two syllables transposed, which made it another name entirely. And 
the age was wrong: the 70 had become a 10. As always happens in 
these extraordinary cases, chance is added to valor. One read that 
day in the paper of an attempt on the life of a king, the eruption of a 
revolution, the progress of four others, the beginning of a war; two 
earthquakes and a cyclone had victimized thousands; a wife had 
blinded her husband with a pair of scissors, a girl had beaten up her 
finacé, and an ogre had swallowed six infants. Two welterweight 
fights, a race, a tournament. The world’s heavyweight championship 
match had been fought, and the latest cablegram bore the news that 
the North Pole had been reached, finally. Not one of the many 
readers, strange to say, read in the list of the hospital dead the 
mangled name of the last champion. 

Translated by Hannibal Noce 

and Richard G. Stern 


At Thomas Hardy’s Birthplace, 1953 


By JAMES WRIGHT 


1 
The nurse carried him up the stair 
Into his mother’s sleeping room. 
The beeches dragged the roof and lashed the air 
Because of storm. 


Wind could have overturned the dead, 

Moth and beetle and housefly crept 

Under the door to find the lamp, and cowered: 
But still he slept. 


The ache and sorrow of darkened earth 

Left pathways soft and meadows sodden, 

The small Frome overflowed the firth, 
And he lay hidden 





In the arms of the tall woman gone 

To soothe his mother during the dark; 

Nestled against the awkward flesh and bone 
When the rain broke. 


2 
Last night at Stinsford where his heart 
Is buried now, the rain came down. 
Cold to the hidden joy, the secret hurt, 
His heart is stone. 


But over the dead leaves in the wet 

The mouse goes snooping, and the bird. 

Something the voiceless earth does not forget 
They come to guard, 


Maybe, the heart who would not tell 

Whatever secret he learned from the ground, 

Who turned aside and heard the human wail, 
That other sound. 


More likely, though, the laboring feet 

Of fieldmouse, hedgehog, moth, and hawk 

Seek in the storm what comfort they can get 
Under the rock 


Where surely the heart will not wake again 

To endure the unending beat of the air, 

Having been nursed beyond the sopping rain, 
Back down the stair. 


CORRECTION 


The second line in Frederick Bock’s “A Move to the Poor-House” 
(Summer, 1957) should read: “That stand out black against the ceiling 
light.” 





The Border 
By TOM McAFEE 


My mother’s border grew on a clean dirt mound; 
No weeds undid its pure formality. 

Some years dark blood verbena laced and wound 
Among itself, but never wild, never free. 
Whatever flower stood on guard, it found 

A raging land of colors there, a sea 

Of grass the other way. Boys turned around, 
They might expect some instant laxity 

On the border’s part: purple asters now unbound, 
White rose petals shattering mutinously. 

And boys might never know a woman’s hands 
Work always early mornings, pulling weeds. 
The woman, with wet shears, who understands 
What ruthless care the clean and formal needs. 


CONTRIBUTORS: HERBERT WILNER, a former member of 
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FULL BOO K Su 


THE FOUNDING FATHERS 
BY LEONARD CASPER 


Promises: Poems 1954-1956. By Robert Penn Warren. Random House. 
1957. $3.00. 


Writing of the possible articulation of Conrad’s physical agonies with his 
central intuition of man’s precarious poise above an abyss, Robert Penn 
Warren once cautioned that “. . . an act of creation is not simply a projection 
of temperament but a criticism and purging of temperament.” What risk 
Warren chances in Promises originates not in his attempt to mitigate that 
Conradian vision through the “astonishing statement of sun” and apoca- 
lyptic moon, but in his abandonment of anonymity, his provision of public 
ballast for affections personal and private. 

The poems speak of, and are themselves part of, a legacy divided, as the 
dedications specify, between Warren’s daughter Rosanna and infant son 
Gabriel. He has given them not only life but, now, knowledge of that in- 
debtedness which goes with the expense of memory and the course of 
blood: kinship. They are instructed in the lives of others who died that they 
might have their chance: Warren’s parents, Ruth Penn and Robert senior, 
seen side by side through the luminous transparency of ground; his mater- 
nal grandfather, Gabriel Telemachus Penn, retired cavalry captain, CSA, 
stern hangman of bushwackers; his other grandfather, whom he never saw, 
volunteer private in the Tennessee and Mississippi campaigns; those epic 
heroes, Houston and Bowie; and the faceless ones who “wrestled the angel, 
and took a fall by the corncrib.” Warren’s achievement is that these poems 
become more than a gathering of clans: by extrapolation, they represent 
whole histories of the human project. 

Those lines tendered to Rosanna are deluged with sunlight, those to 
Gabriel with the moon. There are lyrics and lullabies; more happiness than 
the poet has ever before conceded; hope. Yet the only illusions granted 
are those necessary ones which keep man moving. “Grace undreamed is 
grace forgone,” the poet counsels. The little girl in the ruined fortress has 
much to redeem with her laughter: the sea-salt cropping of the late season’s 
flowers; the neighbor’s defective child, the “triptych beauty” of whose sister 
Warren resents because it expects to bless away effortlessly “the filth of 
fate.” Only her youth can protect her momentarily from the responsibilities 
of time, only the tall light of dying summer allow temporary reprieve. 

The burden of remembrances placed on the boy is the greater, since his 
will be the line of declared descent. For him the father commemorates par- 
ticularly nights of the past which, transfigured, were moving relentlessly 
forward, committed by unspoken promises, to enact this present, out of all 
other possibilities. How many times, like an Adam but without instruc- 
tions, did he himself stand before the tree! How many snakes were crushed, 
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in grain field and forest; and how many dragons escaped! Human inherit- 
ance, as Conrad knew and Warren affirms, has its unholy origins against 
which moonlight knowledge and the “sunlit chance” are asked to perse- 
vere. 

Between these polarities of hope and knowledge, brightness and dark, 
promise and actuality the poems lie, conforming to patterned lines of force. 
In only one previous collection, Eleven Poems on the Same Theme, has 
Warren ever approximated the thematic indivisibility of the present 
volume, despite the fact that the varieties of poetic experience now are 
more numerous. Many of the figures contribute a secondary resonance to 
deceptively simple poems because of their earlier appearance in the Warren 
canon. It was Warren’s father, reconciled to his own failure and therefore 
immune, drowsing in the wayside car, whose peace in Brother to Dragons 
measured Warren's sleepless chase towards the boundaries of innocence. 
The Gillum family’s mass murder by their father, berserk, has its counter- 
part in a minor character’s crime, in Night Rider; “Summer Storm (Circa 
1916) and God’s Grace” acts as corollary to the short story, “When the 
Light Gets Green.” Its aftermath, flood’s destruction, was described in 
“Blackberry Winter” which also first drew Grandfather Penn, of “Court 
Martial,” in all his rigorous dignity, astride his harrowed country world; 
and the tramp in “Dark Night Of,” whose very otherness, a conjuring of 
the boy’s own alienation, lured him from home to seek himself. Finally, 
“The Dark Woods” sequence re-enacts the “unappeasable riot” in “Eidolon” 
of the boy who hears the nighttime visitation of a stranger, and becomes 
restless. Even the sea gulls of Italy and Warren’s “hawk-hung” solitude 
among the crags with his wife are reminiscent of frequent hawk images, 
far-sighted but enigmatic, in the earliest of his poems. 

Through the dimiensioning-in-depth which such repetitions construct, 
these figures are seen deployed in the ongoing act of defining themselves— 
and the themes which they incarnate. “The world is real. It is there,” young 
Warren is convinced as the avenging cavalry ride out of the sun into his 
boyhood eye. The poet has demonstrated that what is genuinely universal— 
neither statistical truth nor the abstractions of history—exists even in the 
particulars of one’s own flesh. 

The colloquial quality, the casualness of several poems can be explained, 
in part, by this reliance on family images. However, the wryness of the most 
seemingly offhand lines suggests a deliberate roughening, for the same 
reason that, Warren once said, Melville roughened his verse: because truth 
is not easily trapped; it assumes contradictory shapes even while being 
handled; it exudes a slippery substance called ambiguity. And evil wears 
the disguise of familiar things. The sequence, “Ballad of a Sweet Dream of 
Peace,” for example, which begins like a conversation over the peculiar 
antics of a Southern granny, quickly develops into scenes of bestiality from 
some Inferno. Incongruity becomes a choice mode of vision, with idiom 
rubbing other elements into a shape of meaning. 

Warren once said that all poetry is dramatic at root, even when it is not 
narrative. In the sum structure of this book, the drama is managed by posi- 
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tioning opposites in each other’s coil and letting them be mutually ab- 
sorbed. All of the poems to Rosanna have Italy as their locale; most of 
those to Gabriel, Kentucky. Nevertheless, two poems in the latter section 
specify the Italian scene. Are these displaced poems? They make no men- 
tion of the boy—yet they belong with the poems assigned him because in 
common they treat initiation into horror, and “fish-flash” perceptions of 
how it must be assuaged. No situation is foreign to this uniform experience. 
Moreover, Gabriel’s section discloses the only conditions under which 
Rosanna’s joy can be restored, once the innocence of inexperience has been 
lost: it will have to be earned, through acknowledgment of the dark filth of 
blood, in full-grown comprehension. 

In an age of broken promises and lost honor, “When posing for pictures, 
arms linked, the same smile in their eyes, Good and Evil, to iron out all 
differences, stage their meeting at summit,” it is easy to be sinister or a 
cynic. Only a man who has followed himself and others closely is mature 
enough for faith. Warren, who has debunked the rash presumption of 
human perfection by Jefferson and the immigrant’s Western Dream of re- 
birth, has yet to make the mistake of arguing that constant failure proves 
the futility of effort. Rather, he has criticized American culture for its 
worship of success. Some things are worth the failure: and this is the only 
promise that a foundering father can honestly make: that there is good 
reason to have faith in hope—despite man’s record of evil. For these new 
poems are not naive but make a refrain of multiple motive: the joy of the 
horror at a bullbat’s death; or the tramp’s “awfulness of joy” in pure despair. 
Yet it is precisely this sense of complicity, this sharing of human weaknesses 
which like the compassion expressed for all those cruel and unloved in 
“Mad Young Aristocrat on Beach” cleanses man, and prepares the possibil- 
ity for that fullest image of kinship—sacramental reunion. This has long 
been Warren’s version of the “fortunate fall.” 

The growing child will separate from the parent, because such is the 
meaning of birth; and that pain, therefore, is good. Only in the risk of 
separateness can the progenitor’s love be proven and fulfilled. It takes 
courage to mean: “You will live your own life, and contrive / The language 
of your own heart, but let that conversation / In the last analysis, be always 
of whatever truth you would live.” (Perhaps as critic he has learned this, 
that one can conduct another reader only so far.) As reward, one has only 
the conviction that he has given life, not withheld it. Children then become 
their own promises, standing as straight as two statements, which could be 
named Rosanna and Gabriel: 


“The sun is red, and the sky does not scream.” 
“The moon is in the sky, and there is no weeping.” 





A CORROBORATION OF LIFE 
BY FRANCIS GOLFFING 


The Diamond Cutters, by Adrienne Cecile Rich, Harper & Brothers, 
1955. $2.75. 


These poems are distinguished for elegance and limpidity of diction 
rather than for any more strenuous virtues. This is not to derogate from 
their accomplishment: the pleasure they give is quite authentic, as are 
the means which Miss Rich uses with such skill. If we miss anything at 
all in these pieces — and we may not, since in a sense they are wholly 
finished — it is that naked assault on experience, enemy to politeness 
and casualness alike, which characterizes all poetry of the first rank. 
With hardly an exception, this poet’s work fails to extend our knowledge 
of the real (or imagined real) world: it simply corroborates — subtly, 
aptly, sometimes clinchingly — what we already knew about that world 
before engaging with Miss Rich’s versions. “Living in Sin” comes close 
to being an exception, in its cold itemizing precision of quotidian horror; 
we are on the verge of redefining our customary notions concerning what 
is proper and improper in morality, or love, or simply manners, esthetic 
sensibility — yet the miracle fails to happen in these weak lines 


By evening she was back in love again, 
Though not so wholly .... 


where the fine probing point of the needle is suddenly blunted, love 
quite conventionally reduced to a matter of vague degrees, and such 


tragic insight into incompatibility or semi-compatibility as had been 
heralded throughout the poem, aborted. 

The same sort of thing may be said of a more ambitious poem, “The 
Insomniacs.” Here the brilliant hallucinator’s weird precisions are count- 


ered with bland, flaccid, unpersuasive speculations about redress, normal- 
ization: 


We someday might conceive a way 

To do the thing we long to do — 

To do what men have always done — 
To live in time, to act in space 

Yet find a ritual to embrace 

Raw towns of man, the pockmarked sun. 


Could it be that Miss Rich’s fine and basically strong talent is too bent 
upon protecting itself against the furies, too anxious to become un- 
anxious, decorous, decorative even? There are altogether too many pretty 
poems in this volume, of purely local or, at best, technical interest: 
rhymed diary entries abounding in skilful turns but lacking bite, savor, 
point. Miss Rich’s work needs, I feel, greater concentration, more resolute 
and consistent exploration in depth, if she is to give the full measure of 
her remarkable gifts. 
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SNOPESLORE: OR, FAULKNER CLEARS THE DECK 
BY LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. 
The Town. By William Faulkner. Random House, 1957. $3.75. 


In Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi, the Age of the Heroes ended 
sometime back. Mostly its demise occurred in the nineteenth century, after 
the Civil War, when Thomas Sutpen and his grand design fell before the 
scythe, and Colonel Sartoris died of an assailant’s bullet, and the Great 
Bear who symbolized not The Kill but The Hunt was finally slain. It may 
have lingered on into the present century, but when Quentin Compson 
realized he could not defend a concept of honor which no longer existed, 
and so drowned himself, the titans had surely all gone from Mississippi. 
Now it is the age of the common man, and Flem Snopes, who in many 
ways seems to personify it, is about as common as they come. 

The common man does not make a very satisfactory tragic hero. The 
Town, William Faulkner’s newest Yoknapatawpha novel, is not a tragedy. 
Nor was its thematic predecessor, The Hamlet, a tragedy, and it is not likely 
that the third and last volume of the Snopeslore trilogy that Mr. Faulkner 
promises to write will be a tragedy, either. Contemporaries seldom make 
good tragic heroes, and Mr. Faulkner knows better than to connect a 
Snopes with tragedy, anyway. There can be pathos in the doings of 
Snopeses, and there is plenty of that in The Town. But there must also be 
comedy, and there is an abundance of that, too. In fact, The Town is one of 
Mr. Faulkner's funniest books. There are some hilarious Snopes misadven- 
tures, the ubiquitous V. K. Ratliff is in fine form (along with additional 
etymological information about his name), and Gavin Stevens shows to 
good advantage when young. The sequence with which The Town closes, 
involving some half-Snopeses, half-Jicarilla Apache children consigned 
to Flem Snopes’ care, is one of Mr. Faulkner’s finest comic episodes. 

The Town centers about the rise of Flem Snopes, the Full Man of that 
tribe of weaselly ridge-runners of which Ab was patriarch. They descended 
from that progenitor Snopes who stole horses during the Civil War, and was 
hanged by his fellow Confederates because of his inability to distinguish 
between Union and Confederate purchasers. In The Hamlet we learned 
how Snopeses infiltrated the County. They burned barns, cheated, con- 
nived. They were amoral, unscrupulous, untouched by any motivations 
save avarice. They were sterile, loveless, yet they swarmed like locusts. 
Now, in The Town, they move from their rural hutches in the county into 
Jefferson, the county seat, “covering Jefferson like an influx of snakes or 
varmints from the woods,” as V. K. Ratliff describes it. 

Gavin Stevens reveals the true nature of a Snopes. “It was rather,” he 
says, “as if Snopes were some profound and incontrovertible hermaphro- 
ditic principle for the furtherance of a race, a species, the principle vested 
always physically in the male, any anonymous conceptive or gestative 
organ drawn into that radius to conceive and spawn, repeating that male 
principle and then vanishing; the Snopes female incapable of producing a 














Snopes and hence harmless like the malaria-bearing mosquito of whom only 
the female is armed and potent, turned upside down and backward. Or 
even more than a mere natural principle: a divine one: the unsleeping hand 
of God Himself, unflagging and constant, else before now they would 
have owned the whole earth, let alone just Jefferson, Mississippi.” 

In Jefferson, Flem Snopes does battle with the Old Order, personified 
by Mayor Manfred De Spain, in whom past family glories have become 
rodomontade and tinsel. So insidious is Flem’s infiltration that his victims 
seldom know they are endangered, and sometimes even aid Flem in his 
endeavors. Mr. Faulkner begins by recounting Flem Snopes’ previously 
chronicled attempt to steal the brass safety valves of the town waterworks. 
It was a defeat for Flem, but only a momentary one. A mere tune-up for 
the campaign that lay ahead, it taught Flem that his operations must be 
less petty and more subtle. The water tower where the brass was hid, as 
Gavin Stevens agrees, was not Flem’s monument, but a gigantic footprint, 
marking his passage. 

Flem, who is himself impotent, is married to Eula Varner. His espousal, 
as related in a previous story, was the result of a bargain whereby he 
agreed to marry Eula and give her unborn child his name, in return for 
some property in the county. Once in Jefferson, Eula, who is the female 
principle personified, immediately becomes mistress of Manfred de Spain. 
And for the succeeding eighteen years, the period covered in The Town, 
Flem uses his own cuckoldry to build his fortune, for many years by his 
seeming ignorance of it, ultimately by pretending to discover the infidelity 
at last. 

At the close, Eula is dead, De Spain has departed, and Flem is presi- 
dent of the bank that old Colonel Sartoris had founded and De Spain had 
headed, and he resides in the old De Spain mansion, having remodeled it 
to the proper neo-Confederate specifications. In thus achieving status 
and respectability, Flem also cleans out various petty Snopeses who might 
inconvenience him, such as Montgomery Ward Snopes with his pandering 
tendencies, Byron Snopes, a smalltime embezzler, and I. O. Snopes, a cheap 
horse-trader. For these Snopeses are puny crooks, whose activities are so 
blatantly obvious that they would make respectability impossible for the 
name Snopes. And what Flem Snopes desires, must attain, places above all 
other considerations, is repectability, community status. In V. K. Ratliff’s 
words, “there aint nothing he wont do to get it and then keep it. And when 
it’s almost too late when he finds out that’s what he’s got to have, and that 
even after he gets it he cant jest lock it up and set—sit down on top of it and 
quit, but instead he has got to keep on working with ever—every breath to 
keep it, there aint nothing he will stop at, aint nobody or nothing within his 
scope and reach that may not anguish and grieve and suffer.” 

When The Town concludes, Flem is secure, powerful, ostensibly ready 
for any new challenges. Yet if the novel is the saga of his rise to power and 
respectability, it is also the story of Gavin Steven’s bitter education in the 
ways of Snopesism, and how to combat it. Gavin is at his most attractive in 
The Town, being neither ponderously windy as in Intruder in the Dust nor 
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merely clever as in Knight's Gambit. Though chronologically those adven- 
tures occur after the battles with the Snopes tribe in The Town, it is in this 
book that Gavin acquires the depth and stature to become a full-fledged 
Faulknerian protagonist, and to defend the community against Snopesism 
in the future. That Snopesism must be fought, Gavin and his friend Ratliff 
agree. But not until late in The Town does Gavin discover the true goals of 
the enemy. He wastes his energies in taking on DeSpain—a lengthy, hilari- 
ous bout—because of the Mayor’s too brazen liaison with Eula Varner Sno- 
pes, a foolish business, for De Spain’s flouting of decency is unimportant 
compared to Flem’s greater and more hidden scheming. Then Gavin at- 
tempts to save Linda, Eula’s daughter born of the affair which caused her 
mother to be married to Flem, from the Snopes heritage, thinking he can do 
it merely by teaching taste and respect and sensibility to Linda. But such 
things are not enough; when Flem eventually strikes, he uses the knowl- 
edge of Eula’s ties with her lover De Spain to get control of the bank. To 
save her daughter from finding out of her illegitimacy, Eula takes her own 
life. Only her suicide can protect Linda from Flem Snopes. 

But Linda is saved, thanks to Gavin and to her mother’s sacrifice, and 
as the second book of Snopeslore closes, Linda goes away to seek a decent, 
Snopes-free life, possibly even to achieve happiness. 

And the question that remains is, where does Flem Snopes go from 
here? He cannot stand still; he must expand his domain or perish. Wherever 
he goes, whatever he next tries to do, this much is now sure: he must defeat 
Gavin Stevens to get there, and Gavin is no mean antagonist. He is fore- 
warned, he is intelligent, and he understands the menace fully now. 

Such is Flem’s problem, and such is Gavin Stevens’. And such, too, is 
William Faulkner's. For he cannot avoid the issue now. He has built his 
Yoknapatawpha saga through two dozen books covering in scope a century 
and a half of time, until now the hour is almost Now and the problem our 
own. The Manichean duality of good and evil confronts Yoknapatawpha. 
In the Old South of the Heroes, the ending was tragedy—heroic virtues and 
tragic vices, until at last the imperfect social order tumbled. Now the twen- 
tieth century is half done, and though the protagonists have shifted, the 
issue remains. On the one side is Flem Snopes and Snopesism—pure acquis- 
itive force, compounded of greed, the low cunning of amoral desire, love- 
less, pitiless. On the other side is, shall we say, Gavin Stevensism, with its 
idealism, intelligence, kindness. But is it strong enough, ruthless enough, 
to win out? 

Three times Mr. Faulkner has attempted a sort of answer, but each 
time it has been unsatisfactory, because each time the real issue has been 
circumvented. In Intruder in the Dust, Lucas Beauchamp was saved from 
a lynch mob, but ethically and dramatically it was not a convincing solution 
to the tragic plight of Joe Christmas as delineated in Light in August. In 
Requiem For a Nun, Mr. Faulkner's proposed answer to the nihilistic 
dilemma of Temple Drake in Sanctuary was a tenuous and unsatisfactory 
mysticism. In A Fable the issue was projected into cosmic terms, and 
Faulkner the Southern myth-maker became Faulkner the murky and rhetor- 
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ically-drunk symbolist, but the problems of Yoknapatawpha remained un- 
solved. Diversions, abstractions, short cuts, these have failed to give Mr. 
Faulkner his answer; he must fight it out with the persons and places of 
that particular universe he has created in Mississippi. It is in the town of 
Jefferson, county of Yoknapatawpha, William Faulkner sole proprietor, 
that our greatest contemporary novelist must join the issue. This he seems 
ready to do at last. The third and final volume of the Snopes triptych is 
now in order. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PAUL VALERY 
BY GEOFFREY H. HARTMAN 


Dialogues. By Paul Valéry. Translated by William McCauland Stewart 
(with two prefaces by Wallace Stevens). The Collected Works of Paul 
Valéry, Vol. IV (Bollingen Series XLV). Edited by Jackson Matthews. 
Pantheon Books, 1957. $3.00. 


Toward the end of Eupalinos, or the Architect, the most important of 
Valéry’s formal dialogues collected here for the first time in a clear, musical, 
if conventionally poetic translation, the shade of Socrates remarks with 
post mortem wit to the shade of Phaedrus: “What is more to be feared than 
the making of death a sort of masterpiece?. . Life cannot defend herself 
against those undying death scenes. She invincibly imagines—in her sim- 
plicity—that the first part of the tragedy begins after the last word of the 
last line! . .Man’s deepest glances are those that go out to the void.” Socra- 
tes reminisces about his own confrontation of death, reported vividiy by 
Plato, especially in the Phaedo. His confession is that of a ghost who com- 
mitted the only crime a “pure” thinker can commit. “Pure thought and the 
search for truth in itself,” Valéry says in a letter discussing some of his 
dialogues, “can only ever aspire to the discovery or the construction of some 
form.” What form has Socrates discovered or constructed? The form of 
ignorance? He used ignorance, and the dynamics of doubt, not in order to 
build up but to seduce souls. Form serves to make humanly viable a part 
of life’s barbaric richness, but Socrates (according to his confession in 
Eupalinos) prospected everything and constructed nothing, making his 
masterpiece out of death, doubt and speculation. He destroyed in himself 
the artist who, like Eupalinos, must strictly apportion his attentions and 
say: “I am niggardly of musings, I conceive as though I were executing.” 

It was Plato who defined the Philosopher: he whose life consists in 
the study of death. Valéry’s Socrates does not attack his pupil’s maxim be- 
couse for a dialectician even the shade is dialectical. He objects to his own 
superb final scene on the simple, essentially aesthetic grounds that human 
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attention cannot get the measure of death: the artist should construct forms 
that sustain yet do not devour interest, but death like a Blatant Beast de- 
vours indiscriminately all attention devoted to it. Both Socrates and the 
poet of “The Graveyard by the Sea” come to understand that even the most 
formal tribute to formlessness only makes death a greater masterpiece, a 
more terrible vampire of man’s spirit. 

In his care to protect human attention from whatever displaces or 
exhausts it, Valéry resembles the 17th century classical writer in France, 
and in his refusal to consider anything ultimately incapable of sustained 
attention, the modern scientist. Neither the one nor the other accepts the 
existence, let alone magnification of a formless void. “There is no silence 
in the universe,” Valéry has Pythagoras say in an early essay directed 
against Pascal. In the latter, according to Valéry, a classicist’s will to style 
contradicted the magnification of “le silence éternel des espaces infinies.” 
Valéry’s work intends to purify that of Pascal: the will to style in art be- 
comes a will to form shared by science and art. The Dialogues reflect 
Valéry’s life-long attempt to reconcile two apparently distinct activities: 
mathematics and poetry, philosophy and art, sea-gazing and ship-building, 
Socrates and Eupalinos. Thought in any mode, say the Dialogues, is ulti- 
mately figural, seeking to discover a form wherever the senses proclaim a 
mystery or a void. Thus Valéry joins the modern movement, not French 
but international, which contains at its source Goethe, Wordsworth, Emer- 
son—all those who explored the relationship between “Poetry and geometric 
Truth.” (Prelude, V). 

Though the Dialogues are variations on an old theme, they do not 
repeat idly: each is a different work of art in which what is said appears 
only as a special case (to borrow a term from mathematics) of how it is 
said, and so confirms Valéry’s insistence that the process of thinking and 
construction, having elected a more or less arbitrary form, should then de- 
light in itself, respecting the original form as a creative and indispensable 
obstacle. Many of Valéry’s ideas are also the raw material of contemporary 
speculation on poetry and art: the impersonality of the artifact, the multi- 
valent (or non-representational) character of symbols, the necessity to 
keep language from purely utilitarian ends, the substitution in art of forms 
for causes. His uniqueness, however, which more than justifies the tribute 
of this volume, the first of a series to be published in translation by Bol- 
lingen, and to comprise all of Valéry’s work presented by eminent men of 
letters, is that in all his writing, prose or poetry, the most abstract thought 
reveals its sensible, and the most remote speculation its aesthetic basis. 

It is not possible to explore here Valéry’s attention to the way art and 
science master the apparent formlessness of any void. I would, however, 
give one glimpse of the problem with which Valéry wrestles, since the field 
engendered or made sacred by his struggle is aesthetics. We may begin 
with Socrates’ attack on himself as a thinker whose influence greatly de- 
pended on “a death so well conducted. . .that it darkens the sun and dis- 
concerts nature.” Elsewhere he remarks: “Opulence also causes immo- 
bility.” What Socrates protests in both cases is a rape of attention, produced 
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variously by an excess of life or an excess in the denial of life. But is not 
some “excess” necessary to hold the mind, to sustain interest? Socrates also 
says, concerning Eupalinos’ phrase that the finest buildings sing: “There 
are sayings that are bees for the mind... This one stung me.” The phrase 
stung Socrates into discussing the interrelationship of the arts, especially 
that of music and architecture. Sing denotes a continuous charm, and more, 
an eminently human creation of space. Does not a temple, asks Socrates, 
even like music, and unlike painting (which controls only small surfaces) 
make us move within a sort of complete greatness? “We breathe in, as it 
were, the will and preferences of an individual. We are caught and mas- 
tered within the proportions he has chosen.” 

There subsists even here a suggestion of violence done to the mind: 
“caught” jars with “proportion,” “the will and preferences of an individual” 
with “complete greatness.” When Valéry elsewhere uses the expression to 
make space, as one might say to make love, he focuses the difficulty by a 
single word. The image of a thought that stings betrays a similar ambiguity: 
the sting engenders attention, but forces it to flow from and toward a fixed 
point, at the same time freeing and binding thought. 

The proposition expressed by such a skillful metamorphosis of verbal 
forms is that art attempts to catch the mind without doing it violence. 
Valéry’s artistic thinking sustains interest in a definite yet undefined idea 
through its ceaseless variation of the vehicle—images, axioms, persons, con- 
cepts, words as such. His forms undergo so rich a dance, change into such 
an abundance of new ideas, that the particular a; if occasional medium 
does not absorb attention for itself, but redirects our mind to the possibility 
of further fictions. The particular medium (words, colors, sounds, ideas) 
is almost made to deny itself. Of music, the supreme art of these changes, 
Socrates remarks: “The symphony itself made me forget the sense of hear- 
ing.” Even the medium of motion is overcome at one triumphant moment 
by the dancer Athikté (Dance and the Soul), who is seen to rest, motion- 
less, in the heart of a whirlwind turn. Her example causes Socrates and his 
friends to understand the power of art. Transposing an idea into freely 
changing forms, or these forms into an idea capable of infinite extension, 
art exacts from the soul an interest which is not forced, not directed toward 
any unique external object, but one that seems to spring spontaneously 
from the soul: “O Athikté! How you excel in imminence.” The thought 
stands very close to Plato’s fine words that music is a good not diminished 
by being shared, words which Valéry rediscovers as: “How much alike are 
our souls. . in the presence of this wonder, which is equal and entire for 
each of them.” 

How much alike are our souls... This simplest description of the effect 
of art still “stings” the mind when all the flights of fantastic or abstract ex- 
planation are spent. It provides the answer to a question asked by Socrates 
at the beginning of Eupalinos: “How can one cease to be oneself, and then 
to return to one’s essence? And how can this take place without violence?” 
Both abstract and artistic thought seek to find the structures that enable 
such an unviolent return of the soul to itself. Valéry’s transpositions re- 
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spect this problem. External things cannot but “rape” the mind, exhaust- 
ing the attention they inspire. Even Socrates, claiming to be a midwife to 
truth, in reality furthered his own truth, captivating and exploiting other 
minds. “Alas! alas!” he ends his self-accusation, “I taught what I invented 
. . .I got children upon the souls I seduced and delivered them skillfully.” 
True art does not exhaust the interest it inspires but allows the soul to 
return to itself as the form of all forms, delighting in the external object 
as one of its possibilities. 

Eupalinos and Dance and the Soul were written shortly after the First 
World War. In the later (and darker) dialogues, published in the 1940's, 
Valéry’s critique of “pure thought” assumes radical proportions. The mind, 
he suggests, differs from other organisms only by its apparently limitless 
capacity for growth. To survive as mind it must either separate from all 
perishable forms or draw these into its being, i.e., either disconcert or imi- 
tate nature. No pure, separate fountain of truth exists: thought is physio- 
logical, always a theft or conversion of energy. The Socratic thinker, who 
believes knowledge is a good in itself, and dedicates himself to “truth” or 
“science” is possibly the greatest thief: his calm, as if self-sustained mind 
indicates the funnel of a tempest. Whether it was the Second World War, or 
the final extension of an insight found as early as the essays on Pascal and 
Leonardo—Valéry shows that the individual mind is the function of an 
omnivorous will to power, usurping other minds, draining or hoarding all 
available energies. Dialogue of a Tree, a masterpiece of irony, rises by its 
myth of the Tree God “which only lived because it grew larger” to the 
vigor of a Vergilian eclogue, and foretells a new dark age brought on by 
the overweening and arborescent power of knowledge. What may the dis- 
covery or discipline of forms do against this appetite of the mind, com- 
parable to a certain kind of love, and foreshadowed in the tales of Edgar 
Poe? If mind and nature, propelled by a common horror vacui, have 
growth as their only end, then forms reflect the finest, that is to say, least 
destructive and most economical conversion of energies: “The greatest 
liberty is born of the greatest rigor.” 
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Volume I of the origi- 
nal edition, complete, 
unabridged, and fully 
illustrated. $1.25 each F 











Shakespeare 
Donne 
P 
Walaa 
Keats 
Browning 
Dickinson 
Housman 
Yeats 
Robinson 
Frost 
Eliot 


FOUR MODERN 
PLAYS 
Ibsen O’Neill 
Shaw Miller 
338 pp., $.95 


Masterpieces of the 

Spanish Golden Age 
Angel Flores, ed. 
(Dec. 13) 


SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like It, Julius 
Caesar, Macbeth 


Twelfth Night, Othello 
Alan S. Downer, ed. 
(prep. ) 
Great English and 
American Essays 
Revised 
Douglass S. Mead, ed. 
244 pp., $.65 





232 
Madison 
Avenue 


Tew 


The unusual new anthology, 
already receiving enthusi- 


astic advance reports 


Tweive 
Fo nes 


Edited by 
Glenn Leggett 


The latest volumes—just 


published or now in press— 
in 


INEHART 


i rstine 


The famous paperbacks 
that now offer you nearly 


100 volumes of great Eng- 
lish, American, classical 
and continental literature 


Irom 





Called wer” hes 
and exciting;” 
what I have culel? 
by advance readers. 

° 


500 to 1600 lines from 
the work of each poet 
provide an unforget- 
table ake ‘ane to 


great 

sentative of et oll oe nfo 
periods since S$ 
speare 


P Ready in January 


ADDISON & 
STEELE 
Selections from “The 
Tatler and “The 
S ator” 
Penobert J. Allen, ed. 
239 pp., $.75 
Selections from Greek 
and Roman Historians 
C. A. Robinson, Jr.,ed. 
841 pp., $1.25 


HENRY JAMES 
Selected Short Stories 
Revised 
Quentin Anderson, ed. 
357 pp., $.95 
Selected American 
Prose, 1841-1900: The 
Realistic Movement 
Wallace Stegner, ed. 
( prep.) 





RINEHART wees: 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


w York 





